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LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF THE CURRICULUM 


The following statement quoted from the New York Sun describes 
a new policy which will be put into operation with respect to the 
teaching of the Constitution of the United States in the schools of the 
state of New York. 

Pupils in public and private schools of the state will receive instruction in pa- 
triotism, citizenship, and in the provisions of the United States Constitution, in 
accordance with action taken by the State Board of Regents and announced to- 
day. Courses in these subjects will be compulsory after the eighth term and will 
be required for all high-school diplomas and qualifying certificates to be issued 
by the State Department of Education. 

The action of the regents was taken in accordance with both a joint resolu- 
tion passed by the legislature at its special session last August and a report 
drawn up by the committee on American citizenship of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Both these documents emphasized the importance of giving instruction 
in the principles of the Constitution and of the American government. 

The joint resolution of the legislature requested the Board of Regents “‘to 
take such action as may be appropriate to impress the educational institutions 
of this state subject to their jurisdiction with a higher appreciation of their use- 
fulness as instrumentalities of the state and to require such institutions to incul- 
cate in our students a more full, complete, and fundamental understanding of 
our federal Constitution, political history and philosophy, the merit of our form 
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of government, and the guaranties of liberty embraced thereunder so that our 
people will be inspired to forever protect, maintain, and defend it.” 

The Board of Regents pledged itself to carry out to the utmost of its power 
the provisions of the education law requiring all pupils of eight years of age at- 
tending public and private schools to receive instruction in patriotism and citi- 
zenship and requiring instruction in the history and meaning of the Constitution 
of the United States and also pledged its continued efforts in carrying out the 
department’s requirements that all pupils in the eighth or higher grades shall 
attend instruction in the provisions of the Constitution and in patriotism. 

The regents furthermore commended the report of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the resolution of the legislature to the attention of all institutions of 
higher education within the state, holding “that the principles of our form of 
government should be understood by all citizens, but that a thorough study of the 
advantages of this form of government should particularly be made by more 
mature students.” 


From the foregoing statement it seems very probable that the ac- 
tion of the New York legislature was prompted by pressure brought 
on it by the American Bar Association. Beginning in 1922, that asso- 
ciation launched a vigorous campaign to secure the enactment of 
legislation requiring that the Constitution of the United States be 
taught in all publicly supported educational institutions. An effort 
was made to organize a citizenship committee in every state and local 


bar association of the nation. Members of these associations and 
members of the legal profession generally were urged to become 
“minutemen of the Constitution” and to work vigorously for the 
enactment of laws requiring a formal type of instruction in the Con- 
stitution. An examination of the records of the association reveals 
that this action was prompted by a desire to check what the associa- 
tion deemed to be a growing wave of radicalism and by the belief 
that one way to accomplish this end was to require a formal type of 
instruction in the Constitution of the United States. Something of 
the purpose which has motivated the action of the American Bar 
Association may be gathered from the following statements quoted 
from its annual reports. 

The report of the Committee on the Promotion of American Ideals [1922] 

. . showed the anti-American propaganda that was disseminated; the attacks 
upon our Constitution; the bitter prejudice manifested against the courts in 
every community; the fdct that socialistic doctrines were being taught in many 


of our schools and colleges; the gross indifference of our people to the duties of 
citizenship; and in general the challenge that was being made as to our form of 
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government, not only by “‘soap-box orators,” secret societies, and radicals who 
work both openly and insidiously, but also members of the United States Senate 
and others high in authority who attack the Supreme Court of the United 
States and demand a radical change from the government we have developed 
under a written constitution. 

During the past year the conditions above named have not abated, but if 
anything have grown more pronounced and threatening. It is stated on compe- 
tent authority that there are 1,500,000 radicals in this country who are clamor- 
ing for a change in the nature of our government from its present form to one 
of various degrees of a communistic state. It is said there are four hundred news- 
papers and periodicals that represent similar views and that are read regularly 
by 5,000,000 people. It is also said that $3,000,000 was spent during the past 
year on behalf of “Red” propaganda.: 


At this point the report quoted General John J. Pershing as hav- 
ing said: 

Dangerous elements are actually moving toward a revolution in America, 
both openly and secretly, because national problems have not been thoroughly 
discussed. There is a disruptive tendency toward radicalism of all sorts. The 
slump in patriotism and the consequent increase in the dangerous elements 
among us must be checked.? 


Evidently, the American Bar Association has not had in mind the 


cultivation of an objective, critical understanding of American politi- 
cal institutions. Rather, the teaching of the Constitution is to be 
accompanied by something akin to religious zeal. The mind of the 
child must be reached “while it is still plastic”: ‘‘the ultimate purpose 
of the movement is to inspire the emotional culture necessary to give 
permanency to our democratic institutions.”’ Thus, it was said in 
the report for 1922: 

In teaching citizenship, the real essential is “atmosphere.’’ An appeal must 
be made to the heart, to the spirit, and to the emotions, as well as to the intel- 
lect. 

Gratitude must be developed, pride must be aroused, love must be inspired. 
We doubt whether pride can be stirred or whether love can find a place, in any 
heart in which gratitude is not alive. 

The college or university which confers a degree upon any student until such 
person understands and feels that under our Constitution this is a government by 


t “Report of the Committee on American Citizenship,” Report of the Forty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association (1923), PP. 443-44. 

2 [bid., p. 444. 

3 American Bar Association Journal, XV (September, 1929), 542. 
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the people, with self-imposed limitations based upon a recognition of inalienable 
individual rights, is sowing the seed of destruction of the faith of the fa- 


The schools of America should no more consider graduating a student who 
lacks faith in our government than a school of theology should consider gradu- 
ating a minister who lacks faith in God.? 


The outcomes which the American Bar Association has in mind in 
requiring the teaching of the Constitution are perhaps best ex- 
pressed in what it calls “Our Citizenship Creed,” which reads: 

I believe that we Americans have the best government that has ever been cre- 
ated—the freest and the most just for all the people—and that it is my duty to 
uphold and defend this government at all times. I believe that just as the 
“‘minuteman of the Revolution” was ready upon a moment’s notice to defend his 
rights against foreign usurpation, it is my duty as a patriotic American to be a 
“‘minuteman of the Constitution,” ready at all times to defend the long-estab- 
lished and cherished institutions of our government against attacks, either from 
within or without, and to do my part in preserving the blessings of liberty for 
which my Revolutionary forefathers fought and died. 

I believe that as a good American citizen I must maintain continuously a 
civic consciousness and conscience; that my country needs my active service in 
times of peace no less than in war; that patriotism must be a constituent part 
of my religion; that no prouder boast can emanate from my lips than truly to 
declare, ‘I am an American citizen,”’ and that as an American citizen the Con- 
stitution of the United States ought to be as actual a part of my life and of my 
religion as the Sermon on the Mount.? 


The methods which the association would employ in teaching the 
Constitution are described as follows: 


At present we are chiefly concerned with two things: the teaching of the 
Constitution in our schools, the fixing upon the plastic mind of the young as an 
ineffaceable impression of the value of our national government and the science 
underlying it 

There are thirty-seven states which now require by statute the teaching of 
the Constitution in the public schools; eleven states have no such law. A careful 
survey of the practical working of these laws has been made by Samuel P. 
Weaver, Esq., of the Spokane, Washington, Bar, which is contained in the pam- 
phlet which this committee issued last year [1926], entitled ‘“The Constitution 
in the Schools.” Mr. Weaver’s survey shows that most of the laws are ineffective 


“Report of the Committee on American Citizenship,” Report of the Forty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association( 1922), p. 421. 

2 “Our Citizenship Creed,” Appendix A to the “Report of the Special Committee on 
American Citizenship,” Report of the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Bar 
Association (1924), p. 271. 
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owing either to their own weakness or to the indifference of the teaching profes- 
sion. This committee has drafted a uniform bill covering the subject and supply- 
ing the deficiencies of existing laws. This survey and our own investigation 
prove conclusively that the Constitution cannot be taught effectively except asa 
separate course. Taught as it now is, mixed with a course called “civics,” or with 
American history, little is accomplished. We think that too much attention is 
paid to what the teachers call ‘“‘civics,” which is a study of the local govern- 
ments, school district, city, county, and state. 

If a part of the time devoted to this study of local institutions were given to 
the framework, background, history, and benefits of the national Constitution, if 
every pupil were required to pass an examination on the Constitution in ad- 
vancing from one grade to another, from the grade school to the high school, 
from high-school to the state-supported colleges, before admission, the result for 
which this committee aims would be accomplished. The law upon this subject 
should insist upon a separate course, however limited the hours, and upon this 
examination. The greatest difficulty is that the teachers who undertake to teach 
the Constitution do not themselves understand it; we must teach the teachers. 
Teachers employed in the public schools should be compelled to pass an ex- 
amination upon this subject as thorough as that passed in the three R’s.* 

It may be readily conceded that the American Bar Association has 
been actuated by high motives in promoting the teaching of the 
Constitution. It is true, nevertheless, that the enactment of such 
legislation as it has sponsored is a mistaken policy. Sound public 
policy demands that state legislatures formulate and prescribe funda- 
mental principles of policy but that they delegate to the proper offi- 
cials the exercise of a good deal of discretion in the management and 
operation of the schools. Such is especially the case with respect to 
the curriculum and methods of teaching. Moreover, it is utterly 
fallacious to suppose that a mere formal knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion can be made to inspire in youth a steadfast allegiance to the 
present political, social, and economic order. The American Bar 
Association and the legislature of New York would accomplish a 
great deal more by way of improving the quality of citizenship if 
they would use their influence and authority to promote in the 
schools the cultivation of general social intelligence, including a 
critical understanding of political institutions. After all, if the 
schools are to contribute to the highest type of citizenship and if they 
are to inspire qualities of loyalty that are worth while, they must be 

t “Report of the Committee on American Citizenship,” Report of the Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Bar Association (1927), p. 236. 
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accorded complete freedom of impartial treatment of the problems 
of political and social organization. 


THE TEACHING OF SOCIALISM IN THE SCHOOLS OF MEXICO 


Even a cursory examination of the history of education reveals 
that revolutions are always followed by fundamental changes in the 
school systems. If the revolution fails, there is sure to be a reaction 
in education; if the revolution succeeds, the schools are made the 
instrument for inspiring in youth emotional attachment to the revo- 
lution’s fundamental principles. The present government in Mexico 
is no exception to the general rule. It is making a vigorous attempt 
to introduce the teaching of socialistic doctrines in all public and pri- 
vate schools of the nation. The following statement, quoted from the 
Christian Science Monitor, describes the policies of the present Mexi- 
can government and indicates something of the difficulties that it is 
encountering. 


At one of the most significant political crossroads in its history, Mexico this 
week eagerly awaited outcome of the congressional debates which opened Octo- 
ber 2 on the proposed reform of Constitutional Article 3, whereby socialistic edu- 
cation would be made compulsory in all Mexican schools. 

As the debates opened, the country simultaneously saw mounting momentum 
of the most militant opposition to a National Revolutionary (administration) 
Party measure since the party was founded. Principally religious in nature, the 
opposition, however, reveals also a strong tinge of economic interest in the mat- 
ter of protection of property rights, which many see as hanging in the balance. 

The measure to institute socialistic education is probably the most drastic 
ideologically of any steps taken under administration leaders’ announced inten- 
tions of ‘‘ultimate socialization” of the form of government in this country, in- 
tentions which were first clearly defined last year with adoption of the now fa- 
mous ‘Six-Year Plan” by Querétaro convention of the National Revolutionary 
Party, at which General Lazaro Cardenas, who will be inaugurated December 1, 
was nominated. 

In the form submitted by the administration party bloc the reformed Article 
3, in its principal clauses, reads as follows: 

“To the federation, the states, and the municipalities corresponds the social 
function of imparting, in the nature of a public service, education of all kinds and 
degrees. 

“The education which the state imparts shall be socialistic, shall exclude all 
religious teaching, and shall provide culture based on scientific truth which 
forms the concept of solidarity necessary for the progressive socialization of the 
economic means of production. 
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“Private persons may impart education in all grades, primary, secondary, 
and normal education [but such persons must secure] prior and express authori- 
zation from the Public Power; that education shall be scientific and socialistic, 
with the same plans, programs, methods, orientations, and tendencies which the 
official educational system adopts and shall be in charge of persons who, in the 
opinion of the state, have sufficient professional capacity, recognized morality 
and ideology according to this article. Members of religious corporations, min- 
isters of cults, anonymous societies which exclusively or by preference realize 
educational activities, and societies connected directly or indirectly with propa- 
ganda of a religious creed shall not intervene in any form in the education under 
consideration. These same standards shall govern education of any kind im- 
parted to workers and peasants. 

“The state shall fix conditions in each case which private school plants must 
satisfy for authorization of the operation.” 

Within Congress itself, which is formed by an almost unanimous National 
Revolutionary Party assembly, the debates are scheduled to narrow down to, 
not whether socialistic education should be adopted, but whether socialistic edu- 
cation should be extended to all or only some of the grades; in other words just 
how “radical” the reform should be, the more “conservative” of the advocates 
urging that the National University and other institutions of higher learning be 
excluded from the provisions of socialistic education and be permitted “freedom 
of curriculum.” .... 

Taking a leading part in fighting the constitutional changes is an organization 
known as the “National Parents’ Union,” which government groups character- 
ize as “‘Catholic,” but which the abundant propaganda of the union describes as 
nonpartisan: As evidence that socialist education has been taken up in church 
circles as the “last field” in which the drawn-out church-state struggle is being 
fought, is adduced a pamphlet recently published by the union in answer to the 
National Revolutionary Party defense of the measure. 

Characterizing the reform as a final step toward ‘‘National Socialism,” the 
union urges parents to prepare for a permanent strike of students in event at- 
tempt is made to enforce socialist education. Not since the trying days of 1926- 
29, the epoch of the “‘Cristero” revolutions, has oppositionist propaganda taken 
the militant tone of this pamphlet. After laying down the three fundamental 
points of opposition, namely, that “the P.N.R. is trying to deliver a death- 
blow to moral education and the conscience of our children, trying to deal a 
deathblow to the family, and trying to deal a deathblow to private property,” 
the union urges parents to prepare for any kind of sacrifices, even fines and jail 
sentences, to carry out the proposed permanent student strike, and adds: 

“The conscientious parent should be resolved to lose even his life to save the 
intellectual, moral, and social integrity of his children!” 

Meanwhile the government resolutely pursues its policy of more and more 
restricting not only church influence in school and family but in the matter of 
worship. Practically every state in the country has severely restricted the num- 
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ber of priests permitted to hold service, and thenumber of churches (constitution- 
ally government property) being closed and converted to school, library, or other 
uses continues to mount rapidly. 

Nor do the administration and its leaders mince words about their conception 
of the church’s réle in Mexican history. Political Dictator Plutarco Elias Calles, 
former president, recently blamed “clerical and capitalistic” groups for political 
unrest in northern Mexico. Luis Leon, editor of the government E/ Nacional, in 
a recent speech, synthesized the situation: 

“Some foreign nations do not understand our clerical problem because in 
their countries religion is not utilized as a banner nor as a political weapon. In 
Mexico our history shows that religion has always been the standard behind 
which exploiters of the nation seek refuge and for that reason the problem of the 
clergy is a political and social problem in our country; a problem which people 
should confront with all its effort during the next presidential term in order to 
reach a solution once and for all.” 

From the other side of the political walls, from the radical non-government 
groups who see the government’s program as “bolstering capitalism,” the criti- 
cism of “Fascism” is hurled at the National Revolutionary Party. Public meet- 
ings, debates, student strikes, newspaper polemics everywhere keep alive the 
burning question of socialistic education. There are few who will deny that the re- 
form proposed is the most significant since that of 1857 when education was de- 
clared a function of the state and not of the church. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE LABOR PARTY 
IN ENGLAND 


The following statement with respect to the educational program 
of the British Labor Party was published in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Establishment of free schools for all until the age of sixteen was recently an- 
nounced [in London] as one of the main proposals for drastic changes in educa- 
tion policy now adopted as the British Labor Party’s official program. 

Rebuilding of many schools, prohibition of wage-earning out of school hours, 
restoration of cuts in teachers’ salaries, and employment of certificated teachers 
only, are also disclosed as points in Labor’s new policy. 

This educational program has been issued in pamphlet form from the official 
Labor Party offices. Subject to approval of party leaders, it will be adopted as 
“campaign politics” when the party conference is held in the autumn. 

Labor contends that the age of attendance at school must be raised not mere- 
ly to fifteen but to sixteen. Throughout these extra years full maintenance al- 
lowance must, it is said, be paid to parents. 

The reason for this big jump in the leaving-age plans is given as the establish- 
ment of the fact that 2,199,000 children between the ages of fourteen and seven- 
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teen will be available for employment by 1937, an increase over the present 
figures by 443,000. 

A proposed Labor Board of Education would also be expected to restore all 
recent cuts in teachers’ salaries, reintroduce the 50 per cent governmental grant 
to local authorities, restore the school-building grant, reduce the size of classes 
from fifty to thirty-five, and level up conditions of staffing. 

Proposals are also made for aiding all secondary schools by governmental 
grants, so that secondary education shall no longer be the privilege reserved for a 
minority. 

Criticism by opponents of the new Labor policy is focused mostly upon ques- 
tion of expense. It is pointed out that the restoration of cuts in salaries would 
add £10,000,000, about $50,000,000, or perhaps more, to governmental expendi- 
tures, 

The reintroduction of grants to local authorities, it is declared, would make 
another large addition. And this would be greatly magnified by the need for 
extra teachers in smaller classes, grants for secondary education, and rebuilding. 
Such a vast expenditure of money would, critics claim, be economically out of 
the question. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 


The National Conference on Fundamental Problems in the Educa- 
tion of Negroes, called by the Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes, adopted the following proposals. 


In view of the fact that in many states negroes are forced by law to attend 
segregated schools which are almost invariably inequitably provided and main- 
tained, and because of the inadequacy of these schools to serve the purpose of 
education in a democracy, and in order that equality of opportunity may be 
offered to all Americans, and in order that the negro may meet effectively his ob- 
ligations as an American citizen, and in order that America may have the benefit 
of those varied contributions possible only when the members of all races are 
allowed the fullest development, the following fundamentals in the education of 
negroes are proposed by this Conference: 


I. Uttmate EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND IDEALS 

A. Home life-—Equal economic opportunity, and political and social justice 
for all, which will make possible the realization and maintenance of home and 
family life in keeping with American ideals and standards. 

B. Vocations.—Adequate provision for professional and vocational educa- 
tion, and guidance; conducted by properly trained persons; and varied according 
to individual interests and abilities. 

C. Citizenship.—Full participation in all phases of life in accordance with the 
highest ideals and practices of good citizenship. 

D. Recreation and leisure—Adequate provision for wholesome recreational 
activities, and adequate training for the better use of leisure time. 
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E. Health—Healthful living and working conditions, and adequate health 
service and health education. 

F. Character.—The ability and disposition to make wise choices in the vari- 
ous life-situations. 


II. ImmepIATE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND IDEALS 


A. Availability of education—Schools and colleges available and accessible 
for all negro children, adequate in length of term, number of teachers, curricu- 
lum offerings, equipment, and facilities. 

B. Teachers and teaching.—Selection, training, compensation, tenure, and 
working conditions of teachers in keeping with the highest standards of pro- 
fessional growth and leadership in recognition of their outstanding importance 
in the education of negro children and in the leadership of negro life; and the 
acceptance of the responsibility by all teachers of negro youth to teach the fun- 
damental principles and issues underlying our economic and social order. 

C. Financial support.—Adequate financial support of schools for negro chil- 
dren, equitably distributed, and intelligently administered, with full recognition 
that there can be but one standard of adequacy. 

D. Administration.—Larger participation in the administration and control 
of schools by intelligent representatives of the people served; and curriculum 
differentiation and adaptation based on needs rather than on race. 

E. Segregated schools—Discouragement of and opposition to the extension of 
segregated schools. 


POINTING THE WAY TO MorRE EFFECTIVE 
HEALTH PROGRAMS IN THE SCHOOLS 


The American Child Health Association, in co-operation with the 
Departments of Health and Education of New York City, has re- 
cently completed an investigation of school health procedures in 
that city and has reported the results in a publication entitled 
Physical Defects: The Pathway to Correction. Although the specific 
findings of the report apply only to New York City, the results in 
general should be of interest to the school officials of any city which 
provides regular medical examinations as a part of its school health 
service. The purpose of the study was to discover “the causes of 
success and failure in the detection and correction of physical defects 
as reflected in the medical-examination procedures in the New York 
City schools.” Approximately 25,000 fifth- and sixth-grade children 
in 121 representative schools were examined for the purpose of se- 
lecting pupils having physical defects. The records of children hav- 
ing serious defects were then examined with the view of discovering 
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(1) the extent to which the defects had been accurately diagnosed 
and recorded, (2) the degree of correction which the school had been 
able to accomplish, and (3) the reasons for the success or failure of 
the school in correcting physical defects. 

We quote herewith the major conclusions of the study with respect 
to defects in acuity of vision, dental defects, hearing defects, and 
defective nutrition. 


DEFECTS IN ACUITY OF VISION 


Approximately 5,000 fifth- and sixth-grade children were measured for visual 
acuity, and 14 per cent were found to have a visual acuity of 20/s5oths or worse 
when measured without glasses. About one-half of these were wearing glasses- 
The school has been responsible for initiating the corrections in a large propor- 
tion of these cases. In this respect, it is evident the school has made a creditable 
achievement. 

The reasons for failure to secure correction of the remainder were sought 
through intensive case study of the histories of the children. The principal 
source of error lies in the attempt of the school health staff to select too many 
cases for follow-up and correction when their facilities are not sufficient to care 
for such large numbers. Through a scattering of effort many of the severe cases 
remain uncorrected because of the inefficient system. A second source of error 
lies in the inaccuracy of measurement. Almost a fifth of the really severe cases 
are mismeasured and recorded as normal. These two types of error account for 
the failure to gain correction for two-thirds of the severe-defect group. 

The remaining cases are not corrected because the follow-up has failed to 
produce articulation between the parent and corrective facilities. This failure is 
due partially to the lack of facilities and partially to ineffective follow-up. 

The chief task, then, in bringing this question of severe uncorrected vision de- 
fects to a solution lies in a reorganization of the school health procedures with 
respect to identification and follow-up. 


DENTAL DEFECTS 


We inspected 4,731 children of the fifth and sixth grades and selected 382 
cases with extreme defect and 253 cases who showed evidence of having re- 
ceived excellent and continuous dental attention. We investigated 203 of the 
extreme-defect group and 99 of the group who had received preventive dental 
service. A large proportion of the latter received the impetus that led to this 
satisfactory condition through the school health service. 

The principal reason for severe uncorrected dental defects persisting rests in 
the failure to discriminate in the matter of severity of the defects on the record. 
All of the extreme defects are recorded, but so are many other cases and no dis- 
crimination as to the severity of the condition is made on the record. This large 
number of recorded cases without any indication of severity serves as a double 
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handicap to school health effort in securing correction. First, the choice of cases 
for follow-up by the school health personnel is thrown into confusion. Agree- 
ment on the children that are most in need cannot be made because there is no 
evidence concerning the severity of the defects. In approximately half of the 
severe cases investigated, no clear-cut notification of the serious condition of the 
teeth was transmitted to the parents, and this neglect is definitely attributable 
to the excess of recorded cases without any indication of those most in need of 
corrective care. 

Second, with such a large number of recorded defects, the tendency is to 
follow up more cases (some of which are not severe) than the terminal facilities 
for correction can accommodate. Asa result, many of the children visit the den- 
tist once and have an extraction or some minor work, and no further work is done. 
The corrective facilities are not adequate to continue the service. There is def- 
inite need then for the adjustment of the corrective program in terms of the 
available facilities. 

HEARING DEFECTS 

Extensive experimentation with 4-A phonograph records resulted in a pro- 
cedure that seems to be superior to other methods or records now in general use. 
Final construction and validation of the record are needed in order that the re- 
liability of audiometric testing may be greatly increased. 

From a group of 1,757 children, 99 were selected with extreme hearing defect. 
We were able to follow up 79 of these cases in our investigation of school activity 
toward correction or prevention of the defect. As shown by these data, the princi- 


pal reason for hearing defects remaining unattended is the inadequate measure- 
ment now used to identify cases. Over two-thirds of the extreme-defect cases are 
not recorded as having a defect. Since the defects are not known, we cannot ex- 
pect any follow-up attention leading toward their correction. 

Many of the children with extreme defect had a history of mastoiditis and 
abscess, yet our fieldworkers were able to find evidence of follow-up on very few 
of these cases. 


DEFECTIVE NUTRITION 


The primary reason for the failure to obtain attention for cases who have nu- 
tritional deficiencies rests in the method by which cases are identified for follow- 
up. The nutritional status of children is rated by the school physician on the 
Dunfermline Scale. The ratings are very largely influenced by an outmoded and 
inadequate method of nutrition measurement, namely, underweight for height. 
The resulting errors of measurement are responsible for the majority of losses 
from the pathway toward correction. 

At the very beginning of the corrective process, the faulty measurement is 
responsible for the loss of almost one-third of the severe-defect cases in that they 
are recorded as satisfactory in nutritional status. 

Another third of the defect group are lost through confusion and uncertainty 
on the part of the school health personnel as to the real significance of the ratings 
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appearing on the record. ‘The follow-up is handicapped by the lack of clear-cut 
understandable evidence of a defect in nutrition with which to convince parents 
of the need for action. 

Scarcely more than a tenth of the parents of these defective nutrition cases 
had received any definite impression from the school that their child needed any 
particular attention. Consequently it is not strange that parental response in 
relation to the subject was lacking. The majority of the homes that were im- 
pressed by the situation did show interest and evidence of a corrective régime. 

The outstanding need then of that part of the school health program devoted 
to special attention for extreme nutrition conditions is some accurate standard of 
preliminary selection whereby the children most truly in need are brought to 
attention. By present methods of selection, wrong cases are often chosen, and 
many of those most in need overlooked. A method such as that used in this 
study might be considered as supplying the desired standard. 

Such a uniform standard of preliminary selection would permit the school to 
use its medical-reference facilities to identify the cause of the deficiencies and 
suggest means for combating it. 


The report is concluded with a number of specific recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the health service. 


THE TEACHERS OF NEW JERSEY APPRAISE THEIR OWN 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

The teachers in the elementary schools of New Jersey have made 
an official statement with respect to their own professional training 
which should be of interest to elementary-school teachers through- 
out the country. We quote the statement in full as it appeared in the 
New Jersey Educational Review. 

We consider this an opportune time to devote serious attention to the matter 
of a compulsory four-year training course for all elementary teachers. 

We consider that the four-year course is necessary because: 

1. The elementary school gives our children their educational foundations, 
upon which rest their future possibilities for mental and social growth and valu- 
able citizenship. 

2. In the past we have required too brief a training for the elementary 
teacher, thinking the little children who were her pupils limited in their imma- 
turity of mind for much learning. Now we realize that the elementary teacher 
must be responsible for giving the child a secure foundation, broad enough to 
enable him to receive with profit a higher education if opportunity permits and 
to become a useful member of society at whatever time he leaves school. 

3. Until very recently there were few helpful, authoritative works upon the 
subject of child psychology, no educational tests, and limited accounts of educa- 
tional experiments and achievements. Today we have a fine body of professional 
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literature. If our future teachers are to be as well trained as is desirable, this 
body of professional information should be included in their education. 

4. Due to the new child-labor laws children must remain in school for a 
longer period. To derive the maximum profit from this enforced stay, the child 
must have a genuine desire to remain in school. Otherwise there will tend to be 
an increase in truancy as well as a growing distasteforschool. The modern teach- 
er must be adequately educated to handle this increasingly difficult problem. 
These children must be guided, directed, and interested in the educational op- 
portunities that will best serve them. 

5. We have a superabundance of teachers. Since there is little doubt that a 
four-year training for them will eventually be required, we think that it should 
be required immediately, checking graduation of teachers for a year and encour- 
aging students now in normal schools to remain for a fourth year, thus providing 
time for our surplus teachers to get positions. If this is not done, many of them 
will, no doubt, be unable ever to get positions because of the competition of the 
newer graduates. 

6. We feel that the normal-school course now offered is too brief, too re- 
stricted, and too deficient in cultural opportunity to serve as a complete pro- 
fessional background. We feel that much of the subject matter offered is below 
college standard. However, we are inclined to believe that the technical train- 
ing, that is, the preparation for actual teaching, is very fine, considering the 
limited facilities provided for this training. Experienced teachers recognize in 
their normal-school training a deficiency which they are constantly striving to 
overcome by taking college-extension courses. 

7. We feel that with so many college-trained and experienced professional 
people returning to, or making preparation to enter, the teaching field, competi- 
tion is so severe that it leaves the graduate of the two- or three-year normal 
school at a disadvantage. 

8. The elementary-school ranks are sacrificing their best-trained and most 
experienced teachers, who are leaving the most important positions in the entire 
school system to take positions in the junior and senior high schools. One reason, 
undoubtedly the most common one, for this depletion is inequality of salaries, 
the elementary teacher receiving much less than the teacher in the junior and 
senior high schools. 

The first years in the elementary school are the strategic years in the educa- 
tion of the child, as upon how he is instructed then depend the habits, reactions, 
skills, attitudes, and ideals that will establish his character for life. If the foun- 
dation has been wrongly laid, no matter how costly the building, how modern 
the equipment, no amount of future education can repair the imperfection. 

How absurd, then, to place the teacher to whom is intrusted this most impor- 
tant task, requiring the greatest professional skill and technique, as well as a 
maximum of sympathetic understanding, upon a different salary basis from the 
instructors of more mature children, provided, of course, that she has the same 
training, successful experience, and ability. 
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We believe that there should be a single standard of salary for elementary- 
and high-school teachers, for men and women, and that the requirements for 
both [should] be made more definite with a higher degree of training and effi- 
ciency required. 

A NEw BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICE 

The United States Office of Education has begun the publication 
of a series of annotated bibliographies under the general title Good 
References. 'To date the series contains selected references on twenty- 
seven significant aspects of American education. Superintendents, 
principals, and elementary-school teachers will, no doubt, be espe- 
cially interested in the bibliographies on the following topics: nurs- 
ery education (Number 5), teaching of reading and arithmetic (Num- 
ber 10), physical education and recreation for exceptional children 
(Number 11), elementary language education (Number 12), history 
teaching (Number 13), transportation of pupils at public expense 
(Number 24), and consolidation of schools and school districts 
(Number 27). Copies of these publications may be had free of charge 
on application to the United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tue EFFECT OF THE INDUSTRIAL CODES ON 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


The following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the 
American Child. 


The story of child-labor regulation under the NRA is the story of one of the 
most tremendous advances ever made in the field of social legislation. Its ulti- 
mate significance will depend upon whether the benefits can be continued on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Before the NRA, every weakness and loophole in state labor legislation had 
become during the long depression the focal spot for a spreading contagion of 
abuse. Sweatshops and “fly-by-night” factories were exploiting children and 
young girls for little or no pay, shifting across state lines to profit by the wide 
differences in labor laws. States found themselves unable to meet the situation 
through individual action. 

Within a few short months the industrial codes had transformed the situa- 
tion. Standards for child employment higher than those of most state laws were 
readily accepted on a nation-wide basis. Temporarily, at least, and with excep- 
tions which will be noted, children had virtually disappeared from industrial 
employment. 

In the census year of 1930, approximately 130,000 children under sixteen 
were employed in industries now covered by codes. Allowing for the decline in 
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child employment during the depression, it is estimated that about 100,000 child 
workers have been barred from industry for the time being by the NRA codes. 

The textile industry alone employed approximately 20,000 children; the 
clothing industries nearly 9,000; and other branches of manufacturing something 
less than 40,000. Another 8,000 were in hotels and restaurants, beauty parlors, 
and laundries; 17,000 in clerical occupations, chiefly as errand and messenger 
boys and girls; and 28,000 in stores, etc. With the exception of fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old children in stores, who may work three hours a day outside of 
school hours, all these were required to step out, leaving their jobs for older 
boys and girls and adults. 

Additional thousands of sixteen- and seventeen-year-old boys and girls have 
been excluded from hazardous occupations. In saw and planing mills alone 
there were 12,000 such minors in 1930; now they are excluded under the lumber 
and timber-products code. When the lists of hazardous occupations for all codes 
are approved, the number of minors withdrawn from dangerous occupations 
(but eligible for other employment) should reach at least 50,000. 

The child-labor provisions of the codes seem to be well observed. Complaints 
rarely involve the use of children under sixteen years. The completeness with 
which children have disappeared for the time being from industry is reflected in 
the increased enrolment in high schools and industrial classes. 

The co-operation given by state and city authorities who issue work permits 
is shown in a Federal Children’s Bureau report that during the last four months 
of 1933 not a single work permit was issued to a child under sixteen in Alabama, 
or in a number of industrial cities, including Fall River, New Bedford, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Camden, Buffalo—and Allentown, Pennsylvania, the city 
where, only a few months before, hundreds of child shirtworkers had gone on 
strike. In all the 62 cities and 10 states reporting, only 3,193 permits were 
issued, mostly for domestic work. 

The effectiveness of child-labor restriction on a nation-wide basis is thus 
demonstrated beyond all doubt. 

Over five hundred codes have been approved, and all but thirteen bar em- 
ployment under sixteen years 

In seventy-eight codes, most of which were approved early in the Recovery 
Program, there is no special restriction on hazardous work. These unfortunately 
include some industries, notably iron and steel, which involve employment of a 
nature far too hazardous for minors. 

The remaining codes, more than four hundred in number, in addition to the 
sixteen-year age minimum provide a higher age limit, usually eighteen years, 
for hazardous operations. In some industries especially undesirable for minors, 
such as pyrotechnic manufacturing, wrecking and salvage industries, and 
burlesque theatricals, the eighteen-year minimum applies to all employment. 
Others specify the occupations prohibited for minors between sixteen and eight- 
een. The majority, however, authorize the code authority to submit a list of 
hazardous occupations. Only fifteen such lists had been approved up to 
October. 





THE TREND OF THE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
University of Chicago 


The necessities of administration force schools to systematize the 
curriculum. Since the reasons are numerous and pressing, there is a 
strong tendency to over-systematize, to mechanize, and to standard- 
ize the curriculum. 

For meeting present-day conditions, our people need a large 
amount of reliable information. The simple and logical thing to do 
is to discover the information needed, to lay it out in sequential 
form for the twelve grades of the public schools, and then simply to 
have it studied and mastered. The people need certain well-known 
skills. The logical thing is to lay out a set of scientifically graded 
drill exercises that will produce these skills. Thus, years ago, we 
institutionalized drill and memorization of information as the sub- 
stance of education. 

We had then an activity curriculum. Drill is activity. All mem- 
orization of information by any method whatever is mental activity. 
No curriculum has ever been invented that was not an activity cur- 
riculum. 

These traditional academic activities are, however, abstracted 
from their settings and mastered by the child in isolation from the 
main currents of his life. The activities seem to him alien, artificial, 
and irrelevant. As a consequence, he does them in a perfunctory and 
languid manner. The speed and the amount of achievement are 
usually disappointing. 

Obviously, the pupil’s efforts need to be energized. The approved 
method is to arrange for activities which are less artificial and which 
have meaning and purpose in his daily living. As a result of this 
recognized need, we have many kinds of activity curriculums. Let 
us consider seven types, arranged along a scale from the most narrow 
and mechanical at one end to the most generous and humanized at 
the other. 

257 
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1. The first type is the kind that employs some single and stereo- 
typed system of drill exercises for teaching the skills and a single text- 
book for the memorization activities of each subject. 

In professional theory, this type of curriculum has been generally 
rejected. In practice, it is yet widely prevalent, especially in rural 
schools. It represents the common faith of laymen. 

2. In a second kind of activity curriculum the drill activities are 
diversified by the use of a variety of drill materials, and the text- 
books are supplemented by parallel textbooks, supplementary read- 
ings, and library reading. This curriculum may aim at the same ob- 
jectives as the first, but variety in the activities widens their range, 
gives some relief from monotony, results in more vigorous perform- 
ance, and secures improved results. 

This second type of activity curriculum has a large measure of pro- 
fessional approval. In practice, it is often found in village and city 
schools. 

3. The third kind of activity curriculum accepts the second type 
mentioned and then adds subjects or phases of subjects that involve 
activities other than the traditionally academic and mostly verbal 
kinds, namely, music, drawing, laboratory work, shop work, and 
work in kitchens, sewing rooms, and gymnasiums. The new sub- 
jects may not affect the mode of teaching the older ones; they simply 
are additional subjects that run parallel to the traditional courses. 
The older subjects may remain as formal in character as before. In- 
deed, the newer ones may be greatly formalized, as was formerly 
common in music, gymnastics, and manual training. 

This third type of curriculum is a great advance over the second. 
The range of objectives is widened, and the new aims call for a wid- 
ened range of experiences. 

4. We advance to a fourth stage of the activity curriculum when 
we add to the mastery of the older and the newer subjects a variety 
of individual projects: club activities, excursions, school paper, school 
banking, school “clean-up campaigns,”’ school pageants and festivals, 
dramatics, athletic contests, literary and debating contests, school 
“drives,” and all the variety of the so-called “extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities.” These are often termed simply “the activities” to distin- 
guish them from the more formalized portion of the total curriculum, 
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all of which really is activity. These so-called “extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities” seem to be more genuine, more human, and closer to life be- 
cause they involve active purposing, planning, and participation in 
the current life of the school, home, and community. In spirit and 
vigor, they are vast improvements over the perfunctoriness and flac- 
cidity of formal drill and verbal memorizing, even when the latter 
are diversified with supplementary materials. Yet in the program 
described the “extra-curriculum activities” may not affect the teach- 
ing of the standard subjects at all. They do not supplant the old pro- 
gram; they are additions that run parallel to the old subjects. That 
the basic education is still the mastery of the organized school sub- 
jects is proved when financial depression engulfs the schools. For it 
is the extra-curriculum that is swept aside; it is the more formal- 
ized subject-teaching that remains. The very name “‘extra-curricu- 
lum” indicates the lesser esteem in which it is held. It is not the 
thing that gets the credits. It does not produce the results that are 
tested for the credits. 

5. Ina fifth type of activity curriculum the standard subjects in 
their familiar forms are disappearing. In their stead, concrete proj- 
ects, units, and integrated enterprises are coming to take the center 
of the stage. These are being developed so as to incorporate, or to 
integrate, most of the skills and subject matter that were formerly 
taught as separate subjects. In one comprehensive unit we may now 
have reading, discussion, language expression, writing, spelling, 
counting, measuring, computation, drawing, design, construction of 
numerous things from many kinds of materials, laboratory observa- 
tion and experiment, field observation; we may be viewing things 
from the science point of view, viewing them in their historical 
development and relations, viewing them in their geographical set- 
tings and distribution, and giving consideration to their economic, 
political, and sociological relationships. 

The possibilities in the matter of units are simply exhaustless. If 
we need a thousand units, they are available. If we want ten thou- 
sand, the complexities of the world easily supply them. They cut 
across all the ranges of reality. They enable the pupil from kinder- 
garten to college to be in contact with all sorts of things in all sorts 
of ways. They permit him to develop gradually a balanced, deepen- 
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ing, and maturing understanding of all phases, aspects, and portions 
of reality. 

An advantage of this mode of approach is that it combines in 
normal fashion the various kinds of activities: physical, social, in- 
tellectual, emotional, aesthetic, practical, and all the rest. The more 
normal the activities, the more vigorous and effective we may expect 
them to be, and the more satisfactory the results. 

It is this type of activity curriculum that seems to be approved at 
present by most of the leading advocates of the activity movement. 
As with the previous types, the aim is mastery of subject matter and 
skills. Use is made of life-activities and of activities that are lifelike 
simply because they are, or seem to be, more effective. When the 
advocates of these activity curriculums test achievement, their 
method is to measure degrees of skill attained and amounts of 
information acquired. To them the activity curriculum is a change 
of methods, not of objectives. They test for the old objectives. They 
justify this activity curriculum by showing how successful it is in 
achieving the usual academic skills and information, as proved by 
standardized academic tests. 

6. A sixth kind of activity curriculum is that of the self-styled 
“Progressives.” Their most advanced advocates seem to be so en- 
raptured with the freedoms and the spontaneities, the constructions 
and the creative expression, the music and the art, the poetry and the 
drama, that they have mostly forgotten the matter of objectives and 
are satisfied with the delights of the educative process itself. They 
seem to be relatively indifferent toward the outcomes. They have 
faith that free, spontaneous, and delightful living will have satisfac- 
tory outcomes. They have got past the point of aiming at a mastery 
of subjects, special skills, and bodies of information. Their aim is to 
let the children have a good time as they go along, trusting that a 
good time will land them at the right port. 

A major contribution of the Progressives is their rejection of aca- 
demic skills and information as the immediate objectives of educa- 
tion. This rejection is a step in advance, but it is not enough. The 
public schools are maintained for a serious purpose. They are expect- 
ed to secure needful results. We must then have objectives. We 
must aim at things worth while. The serious deficiency of the so- 
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called “progressive movement” is that its advocates have not de- 
fined their objectives in terms of proved human needs. 

7. Finally, in this scale of activity curriculums, we come to the 
seventh type—the type that is farthest removed from the old-fash- 
ioned and yet still familiar formal curriculum. It is the kind that has 
moved on to the further conception that both the objective and the 
method of education should be activity. It does not aim at subject 
matter, but at life properly lived. It aims not at the academic mastery 
of information and skills but rather at a continuity of high-grade 
human living. It aims not at static factors of the personality but at a 
continuity of human behavior. 

Let us remember that a human life is 100 per cent behavior. Life 
is doing things. For abundance of human living we need to do a great 
number and variety of things. For success in human living we need 
to do these things reasonably well. We shall use skills as means, and 
knowledge as means, but the end, or objective, is the living itself— 
successful, abundant, humanistic, continuous, now, tomorrow, next 
year, and on through the allotted span of years. 

Rightly to look at this matter, we need to have before us a list of 
the activities which constitute this continuity. In the more enlight- 
ened life of today these are of vast number and variety. For example, 
an individual observes the things, persons, and actions of his environ- 
ment. He ponders meanings, values, uses, and relations. He talks 
over his observations and experiences with his associates. He listens 
to the accounts of their experiences. He reads newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books and thus indirectly, through language, extends his 
observations outward to all the world, backward through history, and 
inward to the essences of things. He reflects on his observations and 
readings. He discusses problems with his associates. He plans pro- 
cedures and carries them into execution. He carries on the numerous 
activities of physical living. He associates with his fellows. He en- 
gages in numerous leisure occupations. He participates in the activ- 
ities of family life, brings up his children, and performs numerous un- 
specialized work activities about the home. As a public-spirited 
member of the community, he helps to maintain an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. He makes intelligent demand on the innumerable social 
groups and agencies which are supplying his needs. He evaluates 
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their offerings; he accepts and rejects on the basis of merit. He carries 

_ his share of the social burden in the labors of his vocation. He does 
his share in creating, sustaining, and overseeing his governmental 
agencies. These forms of behavior constitute the good life. 

An individual’s activities, variously classified, are physical, social, 

intellectual, emotional, practical, economic, civic, political, religious, 
domestic, recreational, vocational, and the like. In the balanced life 
every wholesome phase of human living finds its proper place and 
amount, though varying, of course, according to the individual’s na- 
ture and situation. 

The term “activity”’ must be defined in a way to cover the intangi- 
ble activities of the subjective life. An individual’s intellectual ac- 
tivities, even though invisible to the eyes of sense, are just as real as 
his muscular activities. As a matter of fact, a person’s outward be- 
havior is but an externalization of what goes on first in the mind. 
Intellectual and physical activities are equally portions of human liv- 
ing. The balanced “activity curriculum” gives the premier position 
to the intellectual life. 

For any individual, the seventy-year continuity of behavior may 
go forward on a level that is low, barren, and unworthy; and thus he 
may fail to realize the superb opportunities of human existence. If 
better guided and conditioned, he may advance on the higher level of 
mediocrity, in which he enjoys a half-realization of what the world 
has to offer. But if he is well endowed and richly supplied with oppor- 
tunities and if he has the guidance and stimulation necessary for tak- 
ing full advantage of his opportunities, the long course of his life may 
move forward on the highest level possible to man. He may attain 
the good life and realize all that the world has to offer. 

The proper task of those who educate is to discover for each indi- 
vidual the seventy-year course of many-sided living that appears 
best under the circumstances for him and to guide him through child- 
hood and youth along that course until he is fully launched upon the 
good life, and able and eager to hold it for himself. 

So much for the objectives. Then there is the question of method. 
This problem, however, is mostly solved when activities are set up as 
the objectives. When the objective is high-grade living, then the 
method is high-grade living. One becomes proficient in the perform- 
ance of a function by performing it. One learns to do by doing. The 
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law of exercise is the basic law of education. Of course, the practice 
must be in the form desired or must be working consciously and care- 
fully toward that form. 

To educate is to guide life at every stage into and along its proper 
channels. It is to provide opportunities for the activities that are 
most wholesome and fruitful at each stage of growth, to stimulate the 
young people to take advantage of their opportunities, and then to 
supervise and see that they do so. 

To be effective, the practice in the performance of the activities 
must be genuine. One learns the thing that one practices. When it is 
life that is to be learned, it is life itself that is to be practiced, that is 
to say, lived. The practice is not and cannot be normal if it is an arti- 
ficial, invented, and formalized kind of merely academic living. It 
will not serve if it is a make-believe substitute for life itself. 

An individual’s education goes on within the school for the portion 
of the time that he spends there—for six hours a day, 30 hours a week, 
and 1,000 hours a year. His education, that is to say, the guidance of 
his activities, goes on at home and elsewhere in the community for 
the portion of his time that he spends outside the school—or for 18 
hours a day, 138 hours a week, and almost 8,000 hours a year. He is 
in school one hour in every nine; he is out of school eight hours in 
every nine. Wherever his life is being lived, there it is being guided, 
whether well or ill, and there he is getting his practice in human liv- 
ing. It is this practice, wherever it takes place and whatever its qual- 
ity, that constitutes his education. His objective is, or at least should 
be, continuity in right performance of all the activities, wherever he 
may be. 

Obviously, most of the practice is not at the school. Most of an in- 
dividual’s education is obtained outside the school. The school, how- 
ever, consciously prepares for the outside performance. It demon- 
strates proper behavior, explains, helps in the mastery of techniques, 
provides practice in the necessary skills, makes clear the necessary 
guiding information, advises, persuades, oversees, stimulates, and 
sometimes, when necessary, coerces. In its one-ninth of the time, the 
school is to assist in determining the character of the out-of-school 
practice in human living which occupies the other eight-ninths of an 
individual’s time. 

The seventh type of activity program is fundamentally different 
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from all the others described because it is the only program that sets 
up activity as its objective. It calls, then, for a mode of organizing the 
curriculum that is adapted to its altered purpose. To organize the 
program so as to aim primarily at skills is not to organize it so as to 
aim at life. To organize it with a view primarily to the mastery of in- 
formation is not to organize it so as to aim squarely at continuity of 
human living. The test is entirely different. 

This discussion dwells on this final type of activity curriculum for 
two reasons: (1) It is the less familiar type. (2) It is the type that 
represents both the logical and the practical culmination of the cur- 
rent trend. Each of the series of types, beyond the first, is a step in 
the direction of this last one. Each is a step toward increased nor- 
mality and effectiveness. When we arrive at this final type of activ- 
ity curriculum, we arrive at the one that is undoubtedly of maximum 
normality in its objectives, in its processes, and in its results. It 
ought then to be the curriculum of maximum effectiveness and fruit- 
fulness. 

Of the seven types of curriculum mentioned, the last-named, as a 
type, is the oldest of all. Three thousand years ago it was written: 
“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” In other words, let us guide the activities of 
childhood and youth along proper channels in order that they may 
continue on those same high levels through adulthood. The aim is 
right living. The method is right living. As a matter of fact, this 
guidance of activity to the end that one become proficient in ap- 
proved behavior was the method of education for a thousand genera- 
tions before schools were ever invented. It is the method that has 
always been used, and the method used today, by enlightened and 
careful families in bringing up their children to proper ways of think- 
ing, feeling, and behaving. 

The plan is fully and increasingly recognized in some of the cur- 
rent educational work. For example, in health education in numer- 
ous schools it is recognized that the only sound objective is to bring 
the growing child rightly to carry on his physical living from day to 
day and from year to year. To be specific, in the case of instruction 
in the care of the teeth, the objective is not skill in brushing one’s 
teeth as measured by the Jones tooth-brushing scale of speed and 
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quality; neither is it a well-rounded body of textbook information 
relative to the care of the teeth, to be tested by the Alpha test of hy- 
gienic information. The objective is the prosaic common-sense thing 
of going to the bathroom and brushing the teeth twice a day, 14 
times a week, and 730 times a year. The objective is that the child do 
it. Of course, he needs skill in doing it in a proper manner, and he 
needs scientific information, both to guide his activities and to rein- 
force his will. But these are merely phases or factors; the basic ob- 
jective is the continuity of doing. Note further that this activity goes 
on only at home. The objective of his education is attained only at 
home. It is to be—must be, if effective—supervised by the parents. 
The school’s function is to awaken ideas and keep them awakened, to 
demonstrate, to instruct, to advise, to supervise, to co-operate with 
the parents, and thus bring the pupil to attain his activity objective 
at home. 

This plan of attaining this health objective is now employed in 
progressive schools wherever health education aims at genuine com- 
munity service. It is typical of all other phases of health education: 
eating, sleeping, exercising, living in the open air and the sunshine, 
keeping clean, guarding one’s self from the attacks of disease, 
protecting one’s self from dust, noises, exposure, and all the rest. It 
is not possible to develop education in these things as a mere academic 
program, with results determined by academic tests. Each of them, 
like the tooth-brushing, is to be developed primarily as a home affair 
with the school as a heavy contributor and influencer. The activity 
movement aims to harness up real living as the educative process. To 
do so, it must find real living where it exists, and there utilize it and 
influence it. 

In this series of seven types of activity curriculum an evolutionary 
trend is discerned. Actually in this country we have been, and are 
yet, moving through this series. In this evolution our more advanced 
school systems have reached the fifth and the sixth stages, which are 
much alike in the kinds of activity units and integrated enterprises 
that they employ. In no school system has the general curriculum at- 
tained the seventh or culminating stage. The thing which has pre- 
vented seems to have been the unyielding fixity of the concept that 
the objectives of education are knowledge, skills, and appreciations. 
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But as we build our integrated enterprises in profusion and confusion, 
we are breaking the hold of this archaic concept. We get so confused 
nowadays that we don’t know what anything is about nor whether 
we are really aiming at anything at all. This confusion seems to be a 
necessary stage in the evolution. It sets our minds free from ancient 
habits and permits us to study our objectives anew. Since in these 
enterprises we have been seeking to discover the most lifelike, normal, 
and potent activities, it is natural that we should come gradually to 
see them not merely as means but also as ends. As we view them as 
both means and ends, we come to see their values. We classify them 
as things greatly needed, things little needed, and things not needed 
at all. 

The present welter of curriculum confusion is a hopeful sign. We 
are on our way. We are breaking down the barriers; in many things 
we have already advanced to the culminating stage. We are doing 
so, here and there, in health education, in home economics for girls, 
in home mechanics for boys, in safety education, in character educa- 
tion, in good manners and deportment, in certain phases of citizen- 
ship education, in training for recreation, and in other things. 

Yet we move forward with vast difficulty. It is very hard indeed to 
give up the objectives of information and skills and to relinquish the 
standardized tests and scales as the basic means of proving that the 
objectives have been attained. It is very hard to see the good life—a 
living, flowing, and elusive process—as the objective of education. 
Suppose we ask for a clear-cut statement of the nature of the good 
life, who is there among us who could explain it to us? Where in the 
professional, or in any other, literature can we find a description of it? 
The fact of the matter is we have not defined it. 

Let me close with a prediction. We shall reach the culmination of 
the curriculum evolution which has been sketched, and we shall 
emerge from the present confusion of thought and practice when once 
we have defined the good life of man and laid out its plans and speci- 
fications in simple and clear terms. Until this task has been accom- 
plished, our confusion will continue. This definition of our objective 
is the largest investigative task before the profession. 





RAISING STANDARDS OF BEHAVIOR IN 
THE KINDERGARTEN 


HELEN C. DAWE 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


That one of the kindergarten teacher’s chief aims should be the 
raising of standards of behavior is generally conceded. The litera- 
ture, for the most part, gives only general advice concerning what 
the teacher should do or what she should avoid in order to improve 
the children’s behavior. For example, one reads that she should not 
supervise the children too closely but should encourage them to 
think for themselves and that she should be concerned with all 
phases of their behavior and development. No reports tell how 
kindergarten teachers actually raise standards in the everyday 
routine, what methods they use, how much of their time with the 
children is devoted to the raising of standards, during what activities 
such procedure is most frequent, and what kinds of behavior teach- 
ers most often attempt to improve. It was for the purpose of pro- 
viding some information on these questions that the present investi- 
gation was undertaken. 

The literature dealing with the amount and the kind of supervi- 
sion which the kindergarten teacher gives to children is almost 
entirely of a theoretical character. The few objective studies re- 
ported are concerned with the number of contacts and their rela- 
tion to various factors rather than with the more restricted subject 
of raising standards. Of three such objective studies, only one deals 
with kindergarten children. 

An investigation published in 1930 by Foster? was concerned with 
the distribution of the time of nursery-school and kindergarten 
teachers among the children. A study by Beaver? in 1932 dealt 

1 Josephine C. Foster, “Distribution of the Teacher’s Time among Children in the 
Nursery School and Kindergarten,” Journal of Educational Research, XXII (October, 
1930), 172-83. 

2 Alma Perry Beaver, The Initiation of Social Contacts by Preschool Children. Child 
Development Monographs, No. 7. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1932. 
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chiefly with the type of social contacts of preschool children and 
with the consistency with which children initiated contacts. Justin 
and Reed," in a study more similar in method and purpose to the 
present investigation than the other two, observed the child-train- 
ing contacts in a nursery school to determine the influence of the 
age, sex, and intelligence quotients of the children, and occupa- 
tional status of the fathers. Of interest are Justin and Reed’s find- 
ings: that the mean number of teacher contacts per child per hour 
was 4.57; that the number of contacts decreased with age; that the 
mean number of contacts was greater for boys than for girls, al- 
though the differences were not statistically significant; that indi- 
vidual differences were greater than any age, sex, or occupational 
differences; and that the mean number of contacts per teacher was 
positively correlated (.112) with the number of children in at- 
tendance. ' 
METHOD OF PRESENT INVESTIGATION 

The investigation reported in this article differs from the earlier 
studies reported in that consideration was given only to those con- 
tacts between teacher and child when the teacher made explicit 
the raising of standards, casual contacts being disregarded. The 
verbal methods used by kindergarten teachers to raise the standards 
of children’s behavior were studied. The data were collected in ten 
public-school kindergartens located in various good, average, and 
poor districts of Minneapolis. In rooms having assistant teachers 
only the contacts of the head teachers were recorded. Observations 
were made throughout the entire morning and afternoon sessions 
for a period of one week in each school. Children in the morning 
session were attending their second semester of kindergarten; those 
in the afternoon session, their first semester. 

The observer recorded under appropriate categories each remark 
made by a teacher which aimed at the improvement of a child’s 
behavior. Unless the remark made explicit to the child the point of 
improvement, it was disregarded. Thus, if a teacher said, “Tell me 
again and say it slowly this time so I can understand all the words,” 
the attempt to raise standards was explicit to the child, whereas the 


t Florence Justin and Mary Reed, ‘“‘A Study of the Number and Purpose of the 
Child Training Contacts of the Nursery School Teacher in the Morning Routine,” 
Omicron Nu Magazine, XII (Spring, 1932), 19-62. 
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request, ‘What did you say? Say it again, please,” was not thus 
explicit. Or a teacher might say, “Bobby, the place where you 
worked isn’t very neat. Can you make it look better?” but, if she 
said, “Bobby, will you pick up those scraps of paper,” the remark 
was a simple request, not an attempt to raise standards that was 
explicit to the child. 

The types of behavior which the teachers attempted to improve: 
were classified as follows: 

Social behavior: improvement in a child’s relations with, and his 
reactions to, others, including improvement of manners (for example, 
saying “please” and “thank you’’). 

Participation in kindergarten activity: improvement in a child’s 
response to a particular kindergarten activity or procedure. (“I 
don’t believe you are working as hard as you can when you are 
talking so much to your neighbors.” “Could you skip lightly and 
not make so much noise with your feet?” “Are you playing the 
game the right way? What are you supposed to do next?” ‘When 
you sing more softly, the song sounds much prettier.” “Your place 
would look much cleaner if you wiped up the paste on the table.’’) 

Product: improvement of any product of a child’s own making. 

Personal conduct: when the teacher’s remark aimed to improve 
some particular reaction on the part of a child without appealing 
to his participation in a kindergarten activity or to types of be- 
havior included under some of the preceding categories, it was 
classified as an attempt to improve personal conduct. (For example, 
if the teacher during discussion period said, “You are making too 
much noise with your chair, Marian. Could you sit quietly?” the 
remark was classified as improvement of personal conduct. If she 
said, “It isn’t very polite to disturb the other children by moving 
your chair,” the remark was classified as improvement of social be- 
havior.) 

Language: improvement of a child’s choice of words, enunciation, 
tone of voice, or pronunciation. 

Act of thinking: direct suggestion to a child that he must think 
harder. (“If you had been thinking hard, you wouldn’t have made 
it the wrong way.” “If you think harder, you will remember and 
I won’t have to tell you.’’) 

Discipline: a record was also made under the heading “Dis- 
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cipline” if a teacher used any method of punishment to enforce her 
remarks when a child failed to respond. 

The methods which the teachers used to change the children’s 
responses were classified as comment or criticism, approval, specific 
praise, instruction, or actual help: 

Comment or criticism meant comments implying that improve- 
ment was desirable without making definite suggestions. (“What is 
wrong with your box? Could you make it better in any way?” “Do 
real soldiers march the way you are? How could you march so that 
you would look more like real soldiers?” “I don’t think a baby 
would go to sleep if the mother sang the way you did, do you?”’) 

Approval meant general approbation with no specific points made. 
(“That’s fine; it’s a lovely scrapbook.” “That was a nice story you 
told me.”’) 

Specific praise was used to indicate that certain phases of the 
work or behavior were mentioned as praiseworthy. (“I like the way 
you are pasting so neatly without getting paste on the rest of the 
page.” “We enjoyed that story. When you speak so slowly and 
clearly, we can hear every word.’’) 

In remarks classed as Instruction the teacher told the child defi- 
nitely what to do in order to improve. (“If you paste your box with 
the edges just even, it won’t be crooked at the corners.” “You 
would look more like real soldiers if you marched in a straight line.” 
“When you are singing a baby to sleep, you have to sing very 
softly.”’) 

Actual physical assistance given a child was recorded as Help. 

All these five classes of responses were recorded when the teachers 
were endeavoring to improve the children’s products; only criticism, 
approval, and specific praise appeared in the records of raising 
standards in other types of behavior. 

Another kind of response on the part of the teacher occurred only 
when children approached her. This response was classified as 
Mechanical acknowledgment and meant that a teacher’s response 
to a child who approached her was noncommittal. (‘‘Yes, I see it.” 
“Never mind.” “I’m busy now.”) Of course, approval and me- 
chanical acknowledgment are not methods of raising standards, but 
a record of these contacts was kept in order to have complete data 
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concerning the teachers’ responses to children who approached 
them. 

Whenever a child approached the teacher, the observer checked 
“Show” if the child came up to show his product or to call attention 
to his response, “Help” if the child asked for help, and “Complain” 
if the child came up to complain about the other children. The teach- 
er’s response to such requests was then recorded under the cate- 
gories already described. 


RESULTS 


From Table I it appears that these kindergarten teachers spoke 
more often to boys than to girls. This difference between the sexes 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF TIMES PER HOUR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS SPOKE 
WITH CHILDREN AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN PRESENT 
SPOKEN TO AT LEAST ONCE PER HOUR 








AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
Times PER Hour 
TEACHER SPOKE 
WITH CHILDREN 


PERCENTAGE OF 
CHILDREN 
SPoKEN WITH 





Boys Girls Both Boys Girls Both 





Contacts initiated by teacher: 


Morning session.............. O:42°| 0.24] 0:92 | 22.3 | 27-4. 10.6 

Afternoon session............. 38 32 -35°) 23.2} 90:7 | ar.5 

BOth SESSIONS... 0... se esse -40 .29 235 | 22.8 | 18.5 | 26.6 
Contacts initiated by child: 

Morning session.............. 17 15 6") roe | a7) 1236 

Afternoon session............. .14 18 63] 2Oe6-] a5] Bess 

POU SESSIONS ..5:<.6. 5.56.55 os ss 0 OTS O,204> 0.26 10.9 T2.2 ba er 























was greater in the morning than in the afternoon. In both sessions 
the percentages of girls present who approached the teacher were 
slightly, though consistently, greater than the corresponding per- 
centages of boys, although in the morning the average number of 
approaches per child was greater for boys than for girls because of 
the frequency with which certain boys approached the teacher. 
These sex differences uphold the popular opinion that boys require 
more attention than girls. Girls, on the other hand, particularly 
younger girls, seem more dependent on adults, since they more often 
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initiate contacts with the teacher. When the total number of teach- 
er-child contacts per hour is considered without respect to the per- 
son initiating the contacts, the boys led the girls, although the 
difference was small in the afternoon. 

When the sexes are combined, it is found that the teacher- 
initiated contacts were slightly more numerous in the afternoon 
than in the morning. There was no difference in the frequency with 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN HAVING AT LEAST 
ONE CONTACT PER HOUR WITH HEAD TEACHER IN SCHOOLS 
WITH AND WITHOUT ASSISTANT TEACHERS 








PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 





Girls Both 





Schools with assistants: 
Morning session (12 days) 
Afternoon session (5 days) 

Schools without assistants: 
Morning session (26 days) 
Afternoon session (45 days) 

All schools: 

Morning session (38 days) : 
Afternoon session (50 days) 28.3 














which children approached the teacher in the two sessions. It is 
interesting that the girls in the afternoon were spoken to more often 
than the girls in the morning and that these girls approached the 
teacher more often than did the girls in the morning and more often 
than the boys in the afternoon. Perhaps younger girls are more de- 
pendent on adults than are boys or older girls. These differences in 
the number of contacts between the teacher and the children of the 
two sexes are consistent with those found in the studies of Foster 
and of Justin and Reed. 

Table II indicates that the percentage of boys and the percentage 
of afternoon children who had at least one contact an hour with the 
teacher was greater than the corresponding percentages of the girls 
and of the morning children, respectively. The greater percentage of 
contacts with children in the afternoon is partly explained by the 
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fact that the average attendance in the afternoon sessions was 
smaller than that in the morning sessions (20.7 as compared with 
26.1); naturally the fewer the children present, the greater is the 
percentage which can be contacted within a given time. 

The figures comparing morning and afternoon sessions, it must 
be remembered, are based on the average number of contacts an 
hour. Since the morning session was two and a half hours long and 
the afternoon session lasted but two hours, the total number of con- 
tacts in a session was actually smaller in the afternoon. 

In order to determine the effect of the presence of an assistant 
teacher, the writer made a comparison between the percentages of 
children who had contacts with the teacher (whether teacher-initi- 
ated or child-initiated) in schools with assistant teachers and in 
schools without such teachers. In all instances for both sexes and 
for morning and afternoon sessions, a smaller percentage of children 
was contacted by the head teacher when she had an assistant. The 
percentage of contacts with the head teacher was, however, lowered 
so little when there was an assistant that the children in these schools 
cannot be said to have been at any disadvantage by being ee 
of contacts with an experienced teacher. 

When the schools having no assistant teachers are considered, 
there was a slight tendency (rank-order correlation of .18 in the 
morning and .12 in the afternoon) for the teacher to make more 
contacts as the size of the group increased and a more pronounced 
tendency (correlation of .38 in the morning and .47 in the afternoon) 
for the number of children who were contacted at least once an hour 
to increase as the group grew larger. Justin and Reed found a cor- 
relation of .112 between the number of contacts and the size of 
group. In other words, as the kindergarten grows larger, the total 
number of contacts increases but slightly. Although the teacher 
contacts a somewhat larger number of the children present in the 
larger schools, the percentage of children contacted, as might be 
expected, decreases with an increase in the size of the group. The re- 
sults in this investigation show that the percentage of children con- 
tacted at least once an hour in kindergarten groups of between 10 
and 19 children was 34.6 per cent; in groups of 20 to 29, 27.0 per 
cent; and in groups of 30 to 39, 22.9 per cent. These percentages 
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may be interpreted to mean that, if the teacher is to contact a maxi- 
mum number of children in an attempt to raise standards, a group 
of more than thirty pupils is at a disadvantage, while a group of less 
than twenty is optimum. From the point of view of public schools, 
a group of twenty to thirty is probably most practical. 

Table III presents the mean number of comments made by the 
teacher and the number of contacts, teacher-initiated and child- 


TABLE III 


MEAN NUMBER OF TEACHER-CHILD CONTACTS DURING CONDUCT OF 
VARIOUS KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITIES 








Mean Numer oF Contacts Mean Nuw- 
INITIATED PER MINUTE BER OF 
NUMBER OF 
CoMMENTS 
MINUTES OF 
ACTIVITY MADE BY 


OBSERVA- 
nas By By TEACHER 
Total PER 


Teacher Child aia 








3,149 0.214 0.218 0.432 0.385 

451 113 .031 -144 .149 
1,046 .124 .000 .124 .128 

499 .058 .004 .062 .062 
1,315 305 .003 308 -9gt 

408 2n2 .000 223 . 230 
Cleaning-up 357 330 .OII 347 370 
Music and songs 836 .195 .OOI .196 .2I1 
Drinks 242 .194 .000 -194 Oar 
274 .186 .007 -193 .193 
Miscellaneous 579 ©.105 0.002 ©.107 O.1II 





All activities 9,156 ©.199 0.078 0.277 0.267 




















initiated, during various kindergarten activities. The morning and 
the afternoon sessions of all schools are combined, and the figures 
give the mean number of contacts and comments per minute. The 
greatest number of teacher-initiated contacts per minute occurred 
during the cleaning-up, discussion, rhythms, and work periods. The 
high frequency of contacts during cleaning-up is probably to be 
explained by the fact that the standards demanded of the child are 
those of adults; the teacher is thinking of the final appearance of 
the room, whereas in other activities she is demanding only that the 
child reach the standard of accomplishment of an average kinder- 
garten child. The actual cleaning-up seems distasteful to the chil- 
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dren; they are not interested in the appearance of the room for its 
own sake but are intent only in getting on to the next activity. The 
number of contacts in the discussion period is raised by the fre- 
quency and the rapidity of the comments during the period in which 
the teacher exhibits the children’s products to others, often display- 
ing each child’s work with some comment. 

By far the greatest number of child-initiated contacts occurred 
during the work period, when the children came to the teacher for 
approval of their product or for help with their work. Approaches 
were next most frequent during the free-play period but were very 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN APPROACHING 
TEACHER FOR VARIOUS REASONS 








PERCENTAGE OF Boys PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS 





REASON FOR APPROACH 
Morning Afternoon Morning Afternoon 
Session Session Session Session 





For help on product 2 
To show product 7 
To complain 


15. I 
79. 7 


9. 
84. 
6. 

















infrequent at any other time. Consideration of the total number of 
contacts regardless of source of initiation brings the work period to 
first place, with cleaning-up, discussion, and rhythms following. 
Fewest contacts occurred again in the story, the games, and the 
free-play periods. The order of frequency of the teachers’ comments 
of all types follows that of the total number of contacts. 

Table IV presents the reasons for the children’s approaching the 
teacher. The most common reason was to show a product or to call 
attention to themselves. More approaches for help were made by 
boys than girls in the morning and by girls than boys in the after- 
noon, while more girls than boys made complaints in both morning 
and afternoon. The afternoon children complained slightly more 
often than did the morning children—a sign, perhaps, of their less 
mature social development. 

Table V presents the responses which the teachers made when 
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children approached them. The data show that approval was the 
most frequent response when children came up to show something, 
with mechanical acknowledgment and comment or criticism next in 
frequency. Specific praise was rarely used. The most frequent re- 
sponse made to the child who came up for help was direct instruc- 
tion. In the morning actual help was the next most frequent response, 
while help was among the least frequent responses in the afternoon. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS, ACCORDING TO TYPE, OF RESPONSES MADE 
BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS WHEN APPROACHED BY CHILDREN 








PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES TO CHILDREN’S APPROACH 





Pe ee For Help To Show Product To Complain 





Morning | Afternoon | Morning | Afternoon | Morning | Afternoon 
Session Session Session Session Session Session 





Mechanical acknowl- 
39-1 
: : : ; 0.0 
Specific praise 5 ; : : ‘ 0.0 
Comment or criti- 























While it might be expected that the younger children would need 
more help, there seemed to be more emphasis on the finished product 
in the morning, and the type of work done was of greater difficulty 
so that actual help was more often needed. When a child came up to 
complain, the teacher’s most frequent response was a comment on 
the child’s social behavior. Next in frequency came mechanical 
acknowledgment, which undoubtedly served to discourage tattling. 

Table VI presents the methods which the teachers used to improve 
behavior in the various activities and the percentage of total time 
spent in each activity. All types of methods to improve behavior 
in the kindergarten situation were used more frequently during the 
work period than at any other time, with the exception of specific 
praise (which was most frequently used during discussion) and dis- 
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cipline (which was most common during music and songs). If, how- 
ever, the amount of time spent on each activity is considered, it is 
found that criticism was proportionately more frequent during the 
cleaning-up period and discipline more frequent during the securing 
of drinks. 

When the total frequency for each type of method is considered, 
regardless of activity, it is found that comment or criticism was the 


TABLE VI 


METHODS USED BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS TO IMPROVE CHILDREN’S 
BEHAVIOR AND FREQUENCY OF USE OF EACH METHOD 
DURING CONDUCT OF VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 








FREQUENCY oF USE 
PERCENT- 
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TIME or Criti- | Instruction} Approval 
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method used most frequently and that approval was used much more 
than specific praise and somewhat more than instruction. By the 
more frequent use of criticism and comment in preference to direct 
instruction, the kindergarten teacher is certainly upholding the aim 
of making the children think independently. From the point of 
view of raising standards, more frequent use of specific praise in- 
stead of simple approval would be desirable. 

Table VII presents the frequency with which the teachers attempt- 
ed to improve various types of behavior through various activities, 
irrespective of the total time spent in each activity. In general, it 
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may be said that in the actual kindergarten day the teachers at- 
tempted to improve the children’s behavior most often during the 
work period and least often during the story time. The order of 
frequency for the other activities shifts somewhat when weighted 
for time spent in the activity, but, whether weighted for time or 
not, the work, the discussion, and the cleaning-up periods are al- 


TABLE VII 


TYPES OF BEHAVIOR WHICH KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
ATTEMPTED TO IMPROVE 








FREQUENCY WITH WuicH ATTEMPT WAS MADE To IMPROVE 
ACTIVITY 
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ways among the first five activities during which attempts were 
made to improve behavior. 

When the frequencies of each type of behavior which the teachers 
tried to improve are compared, most stress is found on the product, 
then on participation in kindergarten activities, then on personal 
conduct, then on social behavior, with comparatively little stress 
on language. Rarely did a teacher definitely remind a child, in so 
many words, that he needed to think harder. Since a greater per- 
centage of the kindergarten day is spent in the work period than in 
any other activity, it is not surprising that improvement of the 
children’s product ranks highest. However, when the actual num- 
ber of minutes spent in each activity is taken into account, it is 
found that the teachers worked most for improvement in participa- 
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tion in the various kindergarten activities and only secondarily for 
improvement in products made. 


SUMMARY 


1. In both sessions boys led the girls in the number of teacher- 
initiated contacts and in the total number of contacts, although 
the percentage of girls who approached the teacher was slightly 
greater than the percentage of boys who approached. 

2. The afternoon children required more of the teacher’s time 
for the purpose of raising standards than did the morning children. 
Both the number of teacher-initiated contacts and the total number 
of contacts were greater for the afternoon children, although there 
was no difference between the sessions in the frequency with which 
children approached the teacher. However, since the morning ses- 
sion is longer than the afternoon session, the total number of con- 
tacts per session was actually larger in the morning. 

3. As the size of group increased, the total number of contacts 
increased slightly, but the percentage of children contacted de- 
creased. A group of more than thirty pupils is at a disadvantage if 
the teacher is to contact a maximum number of children in an at- 
tempt to raise standards. 

4. The percentage of children who were contacted by the head 
teacher was smaller when she had an assistant than when she was 
alone. However, the amount of responsibility delegated to the assist- 
ant was not so great that the children in these schools may be said 
to have been at any disadvantage by being deprived of contacts 
with an experienced teacher. 

5. In general, work, discussion, and cleaning-up were the activi- 
ties during which the teacher most frequently attempted to improve 
behavior. The greatest number of teacher-initiated contacts per 
minute occurred during the conduct of these three activities. The 
greatest number of child-initiated contacts occurred during the 
work period. The total number of contacts, regardless of source 
of initiation, was greatest during the work, the cleaning-up, and the 
discussion periods. Fewest contacts occurred during story time. 

6. Children approached the teacher most frequently to show a 
product or to call attention to some response. The number of child- 
initiated contacts was greater in the morning than in the afternoon 
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because of the longer and more formal work period in the morning. 
The girls came up to complain more often than did the boys. In 
other reasons for approaching the teacher no significant sex differ- 
ences appeared. Children in the afternoon approached the teacher 
to complain more often than did the morning children. 

7. In both morning and afternoon approval was the most fre- 
quent response when children came up to show something, with 
mechanical acknowledgment and comment and criticism next in 
frequency. Specific praise was rarely used. In both sessions the 
most frequent response to the children who came up for help was 
direct instruction. Actual help was given to children more often in 
the morning than in the afternoon session. When a child came up to 
complain, the teacher’s most frequent response, in both sessions, 
was a comment on the child’s social behavior. 

8. All types of methods to raise standards were used most fre- 
quently during the work period, with the exception of specific praise 
(which was most frequent during discussion) and discipline (which 
was most common during music and songs). Considered in propor- 
tion to the amount of time spent in each activity, criticism was most 


common during the cleaning-up period and discipline most frequent 
during the securing of drinks. Comment and criticism was the meth- 
od most frequently used to raise standards; next in frequency was 
approval, then instruction, then specific praise. Discipline was 
seldom used. 


g. In the actual kindergarten situation these teachers laid most 
stress on the improvement of the work product, then on participa- 
tion in kindergarten activities. When the actual number of minutes 
spent in each activity is considered, it is found that the teachers 
worked most for improvement in the children’s participation in the 
various kindergarten activities and only secondarily for improve- 
ment in products made. Thus, the majority of the teachers’ efforts 
were directed toward the improvement of behavior concerned with 
the kindergarten routine. For, even if consideration is given all the 
other types of behavior which the teachers attempted to improve 
(that is, social behavior, personal conduct, language, and the con- 
scious act of thinking), these were still less frequently commented 
on than were improvement in product and participation in kinder- 
garten activities together. 





A STUDY OF SUMMER-TIME FORGETTING 


O. W. KOLBERG 
High School, Lead, South Dakota 


The question is frequently asked: How much does a pupil forget 
during the summer months? In this article the writer will set forth 
his method of gathering information and the conclusions drawn in a 
study of this problem. 

Pupils in a few of the larger and smaller cities of North Dakota 
were included in the testing program on which this study was based. 
The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability was used to secure the 
mental ratings of the subjects. The Van Wagenen American His- 
tory Scales, Information Scale S2, was used as a measure of reten- 
tion. Each pupil was scored at the close of his seventh-grade his- 
tory course in May, 1933, and at the beginning of his eighth-grade 
work in September, 1933. The difference in scores was used as an 
indication of retention. 

The following angles of attack were used: (1) What is the rela- 
tion between intelligence quotient and retention as measured by the 
change in score on the entire test? (2) What is the relation between 
intelligence quotient and retention as measured by the change in 
score on the easiest third of the history test? (3) What is the rela- 
tion between intelligence quotient and retention as measured by 
the change in score on the most difficult third of the history test? 
(4) How does the retention of the group of pupils with intelligence 
quotients below 90 compare with that of the group of pupils with 
intelligence quotients of 120 and above on both the easiest third 
and the most difficult third of the test? (5) Does an intelligence- 
quotient group retain the easier and the more difficult information 
with differing degrees of success? 

The score on the Van Wagenen scale does not indicate percentage 
of correctness but rather the difficulty of the task which the pupil 
can do with a correctness of 50 per cent. The change in score does 
not, therefore, indicate the percentage of change in ability. In 
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Table I the change in scores was computed by subtracting the Sep- 
tember score from the May score and then computing the median 
differences. (Tables I and II, in which 163 pupils are represented, 


TABLE I 


MEDIAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCORES ON HISTORY 
TEST TAKEN IN MAY, 1933, AND SCORES ON THE 
SAME TEST TAKEN IN SEPTEMBER, 1933, BY PUPILS 
IN VARIOUS INTELLIGENCE GROUPS 








Median 
Difference 
in Scores 


Number of 


li : . 
Intelligence Quotient Pupils 





7 —1.50 
16 —0.83 
39 +1.50 
58 +4.07 
28 +2.27 
fe) +2.25 

6 +3-75 











TABLE II 


SCATTER-DIAGRAM SHOWING CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS AND CHANGES IN SCORES BETWEEN MAY AND SEP- 
TEMBER ADMINISTRATIONS OF HISTORY TEST* 








NUMBER OF PUPILS WITH INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF— 
DIFFERENCE 
IN 
Scores 
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* The coefficient of correlation is +.19+ .05. 


were compiled for a special study of the teaching problem in the 
larger cities and are used here without change, while in Table ITI, 
representing larger numbers of subjects, pupils of a few smaller 
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cities are also included. Throughout the study all pupils in each 
school used are included, no selection of cases having been made.) 

Table I shows that there was a loss of knowledge in the two lower 
intelligence-quotient groups and a gain in all the others, the group 
with intelligence quotients of 100-109 gaining the most. Aside from 
this irregularity, the increase is gradual from the lower to the higher 
intelligence-quotient groups. However, the scatter-diagram of the 
changes in scores, which is given in Table II, indicates that the corre- 
lation between intelligence quotient and the amount of retention is 
not so great as it appears in Table I. The coefficient of correlation 
is positive but small (.19+.05). It appears, therefore, that the 
relation between intelligence and retention is not marked. In other 
words, pupils with high intelligence may forget as much as pupils 
with low or average intelligence, while pupils with low intelligence 
may make as much improvement as those with high intelligence. 
This statement does not mean, however, that the total amount of 
information possessed by a pupil of low intelligence will equal that 
possessed by a pupil of average or high intelligence rating. 

Because the scores on the entire test do not reveal a definite rela- 
tion between retention and intelligence, it is interesting to notice 
the results when the history test is separated into the easiest and the 
most difficult parts. 

The first ten tasks in the Van Wagenen scale have a difficulty 
rating of 68.5, while the other two groups have ratings of 78.5 and 
88.5, respectively. The first part of the test, being the easiest, should 
give pupils in all intelligence-quotient groups opportunity to show 
what they can do. The data given in Table III for the easiest third 
of the test indicate, however, that intelligence quotient does not 
determine the amount of retention on these easy tasks to any greater 
extent than it does on the entire range of tasks in the test. The cor- 
relation of —.o17-+.043 shows definitely that there is no relation 
between the intelligence quotient and the change in score from May 
to September. The large probable error indicates that there is not 
a central tendency in the distribution. The conclusion is, then, that 
retention ability on tasks which can be accomplished with a great 
degree of ease cannot be predicted even though the mental rating 
of a pupil is known. 
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TABLE III 
SCATTER-DIAGRAM SHOWING CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE QUO- 
TIENTS AND CHANGES IN SCORES BETWEEN MAY AND SEPTEMBER ON 
EASIEST THIRD AND MOST DIFFICULT THIRD OF HISTORY TEST 








NuMBER OF PUPILS WITH INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF— 





80-89 IO00-109| 110-19 | 120-29 | 130-39 
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* The correlation between intelligence quotient and retention on the easiest third of the test is 
— .O17+ .043. 

¢ The correlation between intelligence quotient and retention on the most difficult third of the test is 
+.061+ .46. 

t Pupils who accomplished nothing on this section of the test at either testing period are not represented 
in these totals. 
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Table III, as well as Table I, shows that the September score is 
higher than the May score. The mean improvement on the easy 
third of the test is 0.4 of a scale point. In Table II, where the im- 
provement on the entire thirty tasks is indicated, the mean im- 
provement is two scale points. These relative amounts indicate 
that during the summer pupils increase their knowledge of easy 
subject matter instead of forgetting it. 

The most difficult third of the tasks has an average difficulty 
of 88.5, compared with 68.5 for the easiest third. It is interesting to 
note that the coefficient of correlation for the most difficult third 
(+.061+.46) again indicates that relation between retention and in- 
telligence quotient is absent. The probable error of this correlation 
indicates that the grouping of these measures, like those for the first 
third, does not have a central tendency. 

The data in these tables indicate that, when the entire range of 
intelligence quotients is considered, there is no relation between in- 
telligence quotient and ability to retain history information. Pupils 
with high intelligence quotients do not achieve more favorable 
changes in scores than those with medium or low intelligence quo- 
tients. Not even on difficult material does there appear to be a 
general difference. 

It is interesting to compare the accomplishments of the high in- 
telligence-quotient groups with those of the lower intelligence- 
quotient groups. The arithmetic mean of the change in score points 
made by each intelligence-quotient group was determined for the 
easiest and the most difficult thirds of the history test. These means 
are given in Table IV. Both intelligence-quotient groups made im- 
provement on the easiest questions, but the greatest improvement 
was made by the lower intelligence-quotient group. This relation 
may not be constant, as indicated by the fact that there are only two 
chances to one that the difference is a real difference. The reason for 
this result appears to be that the higher intelligence-quotient group 
had come closer to a perfect score on these questions in the May test 
than did the lower group and therefore did not have the opportunity 
to show so much improvement. 

The comparison based on the hardest questions seems to be the 
truest measure of retention. Since neither intelligence-quotient 
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group exhausted this part of the scale in either attempt, the amount 
of retention of both groups was more accurately measured. The 
mean gains of .oo and —.19 show that both groups forget during the 
summer when difficult subject matter is involved but that the pu- 


TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCES IN MEAN CHANGES IN SCORES OF PUPILS WITH INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS OF 120 AND ABOVE AND OF PUPILS WITH INTELLIGENCE QUO- 
TIENTS BELOW go ON EASIEST AND MOST DIFFICULT QUESTIONS IN HISTORY 
TEST 








Mean Probable Chances that 
Change Error of Difference 
in Scores Difference Is Real 


Intelligence-Quotient 
Group 





Easiest questions: 


Intelligence quotients of 120 and above. . 25 


4 
Intelligence quotients below 90 + .36 





Difference Be i 
Most difficult questions: 
Intelligence quotients of 120 and above. . 00 
Intelligence quotients below 90 19 





Difference 19 
Intelligence quotients of 120 and above: 
Easiest questions .25 
Most difficult questions .00 





Difference -25 
Intelligence quotients below go: 
Easiest questions 
Most difficult questions 


Difference 
All pupils: 
Easiest questions 
Most difficult questions 


Difference 




















pils with higher intelligence lose less than do those with lower in- 
telligence. 

The comparisons of the achievement of each intelligence-quotient 
group on the easiest and the most difficult questions also show 
definite superiority for the higher intelligence-quotient group. The 
group with intelligence quotients below go forgot .55 of a task more 
in the difficult part of the test than in the easy part. This change is 
much greater than that for the higher intelligence-quotient group, 
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which forgot only .25 of a task. It seems clear, therefore, that the 
retention of the higher intelligence-quotient group is definitely su- 
perior to that of the lower group and that the differences are real 
differences. The table also shows that all the pupils have less suc- 
cess with the more difficult part of the test than with the easier part. 

The phase of the problem of retention which should here be em- 
phasized is that the easiest portion of the history tasks are retained 
more satisfactorily than those which are more difficult. The psy- 
chology of learning helps to explain this result. Material which is so 
thoroughly learned that it can be recalled readily at frequent inter- 
vals will be retained much more successfully than that which is 
less thoroughly learned. It is assumed here that the facts in the 
first part of the test are commonplace and have been called to the 
pupils’ attention several times before their study of seventh-grade 
history. The material in the last part of the test covers largely new 
facts which the pupils have not learned thoroughly and which they | 
therefore forget easily. The fact that easier tasks are retained most 
successfully makes it imperative that, in teaching, emphasis be 
placed on thorough learning. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from this study are four in 
number: (1) In the case of easy material, improvement in knowledge 
of subject matter rather than forgetting takes place during the 
summer months. (2) When the entire range of intelligence is con- 
sidered, there is no relation between intelligence quotient and re- 
tention. (3) The group with intelligence quotients of 120 and above 
shows superiority in retention of difficult subject matter when com- 
pared with the group with intelligence quotients below go. (4) 
Difficult subject matter is forgotten by all intelligence-quotient 
groups to a greater extent than is easy subject matter. 





THE NON-PARTISAN POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF A 
PARENT-TEACHER FEDERATION 


WILLIAM G. BLACK 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada 


The year 1933 was destined to be momentous in the educational 
history of British Columbia. A provincial election was imminent, 
with the question of school costs looming up as one of the big issues. 
Certain of the candidates for election were known to have little sym- 
pathy for public education. These men were taking advantage of the 
widespread demand for economy to press persistently for the curtail- 
ment or abolition of what they deemed to be “frill” subjects and “un- 
necessary” school services. Their efforts were the culmination of a 
reactionary campaign which had been started at the very onset of the 
depression. An economy commission, composed largely of big busi- 
ness men, had recommended the abbreviation of the period of free 
education and the limiting of the curriculum to what they called the 
“fundamental subjects” and had even suggested the possibility of 
closing the provincial university. The propagation of reactionary 
ideas was not all; many retrograde steps had actually been taken. 
Household science and manual training had been removed from the 
school program by certain school boards. School health services had 
been greatly curtailed. The Vancouver vocational-guidance bureau 
had been discontinued. The responsibility for school costs had been 
laid more heavily on the shoulders of the local school boards, in spite 
of the fact that the property tax used by the local authorities was be- 
coming continually less productive. Perhaps the most serious devel- 
opment of all was the persistent agitation of a small but vocal minor- 
ity for a shortening of the period of free education. 

The members of the Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation 
watched these developments with serious misgivings. They had al- 
ways taken a keen interest in public education. Their leaders had 
been at the very front in the various movements for educational re- 
form, having been especially active in bringing about the provincial 
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school survey of 1925. They had vigorously supported the efforts 
made since 1925 to bring into effect the recommendations of the sur- 
vey commissioners. Naturally, they felt alarmed when they heard the 
insidious propaganda against public education which was being 
spread by men whom they knew to be prejudiced, men who played on 
the sentiment for economy in order to advocate changes which would 
have resulted in little financial saving and in great social loss. 

At the various meetings of the Provincial Parent-Teacher Execu- 
tive which were held during the spring months of 1933, the situation 
was discussed at great length. It was felt that the way to insure the 
maintenance of the gains of the past was to elect as members of the 
legislature men and women who were democratic in spirit and sym- 
pathetic toward the ideal of public education. How to give support 
to such candidates was a difficult question, for the federation was 
bound by its constitution not to enter into party politics. A way 
opened out, however. It was soon recognized that the word “politics” 
had two distinct meanings and that the clause in the constitution did 
not debar the federation from working for the good of the body politic 
at times when big issues were at stake, so long as it did not ally itself 
with any one party or candidate. Debate over the various meanings 
of the word “politics” continued for some time, and throughout the 
discussion some few of the members remained adamant in their con- 
tention that the federation should “in no way enter politics.”” How- 
ever, the great majority were in favor of a policy of vigorous non- 
partisan political activity. They felt that the political activity of the 
federation would be all the more effective because it was known to be 
non-partisan. A campaign committee was appointed and was charged 
with the task of planning a course of action. 

The committee had several meetings. It was decided to draw up 
a set of brief statements of the policies of the Parent-Teacher Federa- 
tion, to have this list printed on a single leaflet, to distribute several 
thousands of copies of this leaflet in the weeks prior to the election, 
and to send out chosen speakers who would address various cam- 
paign meetings on the federation policies. 

The committee interpreted its task broadly and drew up state- 
ments of policy which pertained not only to education but also to 
provincial and dominion finances. Since educational services were 
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being endangered because of deficiencies in provincial and dominion 
finances, the committee felt that it could quite logically include in its 
statement of policies certain broad recommendations pertaining to 
industry, trade, money and banking, and taxation. However, since 
education was the paramount interest of the federation, the state- 
ments of educational policy were placed first on the campaign leaflet 
and were further emphasized on the leaflet by the use of asterisks. 

The campaign policies were written out in a preliminary draft and 
were then submitted to the whole executive for discussion and criti- 
cism. The executive gave its general approval to the plan of the com- 
mittee, although suggestions were offered which led to. modifications 
and re-wording of several of the statements. The committee met 
again to draw up a revised draft, and this draft was submitted to 
the executive at a second meeting. Still other meetings were held, 
many hours being spent in the discussion and the redrafting of the 
statements. Only after the sixth redrafting was the list of state- 
ments given to the printer. 

Following is the list of statements of policy as found in the final 
draft. 

THE CoMING PROVINCIAL CAMPAIGN 

Members of the Parent-Teacher Federation, a great opportunity is at hand! 
An election is to be held this year, possibly in the very near future. The candi- 
dates of several parties will be in the field, seeking election to the legislature. 
Some of these men will be unfriendly, indifferent, or lukewarm in their support 
of the cause of public education and social well-being, while others will be zealous 
and enlightened in their support of that great cause. It is the duty of all P.T.A. 
members to study carefully the speeches and the records of the candidates seek- 
ing election, in order to discover which of these men will give the most vigorous 
support to the policies of the federation. Having determined who are the best 
candidates, the P.T.A. members should become workers for the cause and should 
go out among their friends and canvass for votes, always remembering that they 
are working for the best interests of the province, and not for any party. No 
mention should be made of the names of the contending parties in any of the 
P.T.A. meetings, nor should the name of any candidate be discussed in a P.T.A. 
meeting. The task of local executives is to get the candidates to declare their 
attitudes towards the P.T.A. policies. The duty of the individual member is to 
study the records and pronouncements of the candidates in order to discover who 
are the men most active in their support of the policies espoused by the P.T.A. 
Federation, and then to work for these latter candidates with the zeal of cru- 
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saders. Let us put forth our very best efforts and elect to the legislature a group 
of men who will give to British Columbia the most public-spirited and enlight- 


ened government she has ever had! 
P.T.A. CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


THE CAMPAIGN POLICIES OF THE PROVINCIAL PARENT-TEACHER 
FEDERATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Each member and adherent of the Federation is urged to vote for that do- 
minion, provincial, or municipal candidate who indicates most clearly by his 
undertakings and his record that he will support the following policies. The 
executive of each local association should interview the candidates seeking elec- 
tion and ask them to indicate their attitude towards these policies, especially 
towards the policies which are outlined in the statements marked with aster- 
isks. 

1. Educational Services 

*No. 1. Free education until at least the end of the eighteenth year of life. 
(The period of free admission to schools is 5 and upwards in Nova Scotia, 6-20 
in New Brunswick, 5-21 in Ontario, 6-21 in Manitoba, 6-21 in Saskatchewan, 
and 6 and upwards in Alberta.) 

*No. 2. Maintenance of those provincial and municipal health services which 
have been provided for the children of the elementary and high schools. Ex- 
pansion of provincial and municipal health services as soon as possible. 

*No. 3. Preservation of the status of home economics and manual training 
as elementary- and high-school subjects. (The saving resulting from the elimina- 
tion of any one subject from the curriculum would be negligible, for additional 
teachers would have to be appointed in the remaining subjects.) 

*No. 4. Continuation of the policy of providing in the high schools a diversi- 
fied curriculum, with courses varying according to the needs of the students. 

*No. 5. The policy of attracting to the ranks of the teaching profession high- 
school graduates and university graduates of distinctly superior ability and char- 
acter. 

*No. 6. A policy of continuous and adequate financial support for the Uni- 
versity, in order that the institution may continue to make its fine contributions 
to the life and welfare of the Province and in order that its facilities for higher 
education may remain accessible to young people of all classes. 


2. Provincial Issues 


*No. 7. Less of party politics in British Columbia; greater co-operation on 
the part of the members of the provincial legislature. 

*No. 8. A considerable reduction in the size of the provincial legislature. 
(In a large legislature there is too much useless talking and too little co-operative 
planning and action.) 

No. 9. Responsibility of the Provincial Government for at least that pro- 
portion of the total cost of public education which it has borne during recent 
years (approximately 37 per cent). 
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No. 10. The adoption of a steeper gradation of rates for the income tax, 
with no increase in the rates for incomes of the lower levels. 

No. 11. Exploration of the possibilities of securing more revenue from suc- 
cession duties on large bequests. 

No. 12. Greater assurance for the people that tax assessments will be accu- 
rate and impartial and that tax collections will be efficient and thorough. 

No. 13. Investigation of the feasibility of arrangements whereby provincial 
and municipal governments could borrow money directly from the Dominion 
Government. 

No. 14. Greater control over municipal borrowings by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 

No. 15. Legislative enactments which would reduce the maximum terms of 
life of provincial and municipal bond issues, in order that there might be an 
approximation to the “pay-as-you-go”’ policy on the part of the provincial gov- 
ernment and the municipalities. 


3. Federal Issues 


*No. 16. A vigorous federal and provincial policy of encouragement of pro- 
duction, internal and international trade, and consumption, in order that the 
real wealth of the nation may be increased and the standards of living of the 
people raised. 

*No. 17. Endeavor on the part of the Dominion Government and the pro- 
vincial governments to bring to realization some scheme of debt conversion, in 
order that the crushing load of interest charges may be lightened. 

No. 18. Greater control over the banks on the part of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, exercised through a specially appointed board or commission. 

No. 19. Close co-operation with the British and American governments, in 
order that the stabilization of exchange rates and currency values may be 
hastened. 

No. 20. A careful study of the proposal that a National Bank be created in 
Canada, a study conducted impartially by men not connected with the banks 
of Canada. 

No. 21. The creation of a permanent, non-partisan, Federal Economic 
Council, comprising in its membership economists, statisticians, and representa- 
tives of group economic interests (consumers’ organizations, farmers’ organiza- 
tions, trade unions, merchants’ organizations, manufacturers’ organizations, 
etc.), this council to serve the Dominion Government in an advisory capacity 
with respect to those economic problems which concern the people of the nation. 

W. O. Rytett, Chairman 


The campaign leaflets were printed early in May, and the distribu- 
tion was begun immediately, being spread out over the five months 
preceding the election in November. The distribution was not car- 
ried out indiscriminately or wastefully. Rather, the campaign work- 
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ers prepared the way by giving talks to various groups and by speak- 
ing to numerous individuals. Several of the executives went about 
the province, giving explanations of the significance of the federation 
policies to their audiences and urging the people to vote for the can- 
didates who showed themselves to be the most zealous and consistent 
supporters of those policies. The speakers were careful to avoid men- 
tioning in their talks the name of any candidate or of any of the con- 
tending parties. 

A copy of the leaflet was sent to each of the candidates, with a re- 
quest for a reply wherein the candidate would state his attitude to- 
ward the various policies outlined by the federation. Twenty-nine 
written replies were received, the majority of which were decidedly 
favorable in character. The letters were put on file for future refer- 
ence, for it was surmised that there would probably be a few back- 
sliders who would need to be reminded occasionally of their promises. 
Most of the candidates who did not reply by letter made specific ref- 
erence to the federation’s statement of policies in their platform 
speeches or in their communications to the press. 

The election took place in November. Among those elected were 
several who were known to be ardent supporters of education and of 
other social services, while among the defeated candidates were those 
who had been most persistent in their efforts to curtail public educa- 
tion. The federation leaders were jubilant at the outcome, and their 
delight grew when they found that the majority of the members of 
both the majority and the minority parties were socially minded and 
progressive. At last the movement of reaction had been stopped. 

The new premier chose as his minister of education G. M. Weir, 
an outstanding educationist, who had been one of the two members 
of the British Columbia School Survey Commission of 1924-25 and 
who since that date had been the head of the teacher-training depart- 
ment of the provincial university. Since taking office, Dr. Weir has 
made several important changes. The age of free education has been 
raised to eighteen. The curriculum is to be expanded and modernized, 
such subjects as the social studies, general science, household science, 
and industrial arts being assured their proper status. Health services 
for children are to be greatly extended. Teachers are to be given 
more assurance of security of tenure, and standard salary schedules 
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for both urban and rural teachers are being considered. Last but not 
least, the complex and interrelated problems of school finance are to 
be studied by a special survey committee chosen for that purpose. 
Among the members of this survey committee will be two delegates 
sent by the Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation. Already the fed- 
eration has chosen its delegates, and it has also appointed a special 
committee of its own to study the various problems of school finance 
and administration. This federation committee has met frequently 
in the short time since its appointment and has drawn up a list of 
more than thirty specific recommendations pertaining to school serv- 
ices, school finance, and school administration. These recommenda- 
tions will soon be submitted to the provincial survey committee by 
the two federation delegates. 

The Parent-Teacher Federation has decided to make permanent its 
ad hoc campaign committee and has renamed it the “Legislation Com- 
mittee.”” This committee will be responsible for the scrutiny of all 


proposed legislation which may have a bearing on education, whether 
dominion, provincial, or municipal. It will sound the alarm if any 
retrograde move is proposed, and it will advocate hearty support for 
all favorable legislation. It will also aid in the initiation of any legis- 


lation which may be deemed necessary. Furthermore, it will sub- 
mit the federation’s statement of policies to the candidates at any fu- 
ture election wherein an important educational issue is at stake, se- 
cure the reactions of those candidates, and then marshal public opin- 
ion to the support of the men and women who show themselves to be 
the real friends of education. 

The Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation of British Columbia is 
committed to the policy of defending the hard-earned educational 
gains of the past and actively striving for further improvements. 
They will not stand by wringing their hands helplessly when they see 
prejudiced men and women attacking the school system, nor will 
they adopt a laissez faire attitude and trust to a hypothetical “natu- 
ral” evolution of education. Though the federation is strictly disso- 
ciated from party politics, it is pledged more fully than ever before 
to work for the educational and social interests of the body politic. 





CERTAIN VISUAL FUNCTIONS IN RELATION 
TO READING DISABILITIES 


BLAKE CRIDER 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 


There is considerable interest at present in the relation of eye- 
muscle imbalance to reading disabilities." It is, therefore, appropri- 
ate to propound a theory which may give a clue for further investi- 
gation. 

Selzer believes that eye-muscle imbalance, alternating of vision 
(suspenopsia), and lack of fusion “account for such reading dis- 
ability as [is] not accounted for by general mental disability.’ In 
this article data will be presented which indicate that these three 
factors, as well as eye dominance (in terms of unilateral sighting per- 
formance), are probably dependent on some common phenomenon. 

In the present investigation alternating of vision was studied by 
means of Selzer’s stereoscope technique in reading digits. The eye 
reading the greatest number of digits was considered the preferred 
eye. Eye-muscle imbalance (eye-muscle insufficiency or latent 
heterophoria) was determined monocularly with techniques de- 
scribed by Wells’ and Mills.4 

Among 105 pupils with a left-eye imbalance, 75.24 per cent read 
the digits with the right eye and 24.76 per cent read the figures with 

ta) Emmett Albert Betts, “Teacher Analysis of Reading Disabilities,” Elementary 
English Review, XI (April, 1934), 99-102. 

b) Thomas Harrison Eames, “‘A Comparison of the Ocular Characteristics of Un- 
selected and Reading Disability Groups,” Journal of Educational Research, XXV 
(March, 1932), 211-15. 

c) Charles A. Selzer, Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion. Harvard Monographs 
in Education, No. 12. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. 

2 Tbid., p. 85. 

3 David W. Wells, The Stereoscope in Ophthalmology, pp. 28-29. Boston: E. F. 
Mahady Co., 1926 (revised). 

4Lloyd Mills, ‘““Eyedness and Handedness,” American Journal of Ophthalmology, 
VIII (December, 1925), 933-41. 
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the left eye. In the case of 38 pupils with right-eye imbalance, 84.21 
per cent read the digits with the left eye and 15.79 per cent read 
them with the right eye. In brief, digits are read by the eye having 
the most efficient musculature. 


TABLE I 


RELATION OF EYE-MUSCLE IMBALANCE TO 
EYE PREFERENCE 








NUMBER OF SUBJECTS WITH— 
ScorE ON EyYE 
PREFERENCE* 





Right-Eye Left-Eye 





Imbalance 


Imbalance 





+12 to +13 
+10 to +11 


mn 














*Plus scores indicate right-eye preference; minus scores, 
eye preference. 


Unilateral sighting preferences (ocular dominance) were deter- 
mined for eighty-four subjects whose eye-muscle imbalance had 
been determined by the technique described. Each subject was 
given thirteen opportunities to sight monocularly with the com- 
monly used conical tube (manoptoscope) developed by Parsons.' 
Eye preference was expressed in terms of plus and minus scores. If 
a subject sighted thirteen times with the right eye, his score was 
+13; if he sighted thirteen times with the left eye, his score was 
—13. Seven sightings with the right eye and six with the left eye 
gave a score of +1. The results, presented in Table I, show that the 
eye with the imbalance is rarely the sighting eye. 

The term “fusion” refers to the phenomenon involved in seeing 
singly with two eyes, and, as Selzer correctly says, “the lack of 


t Beaufort Sims Parsons, Lefthandedness. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
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visual fusion is due to muscle imbalance that has existed from birth 
or early infancy.’* Therefore, in view of this fact and the data pre- 
sented in this study, it is clear that eye-muscle imbalance is related 
to visual fusion, alternating vision, and ocular dominance. 

The fundamental nature of this relation is not clear, but it is the 
writer’s belief that all four factors are in some way connected with 
the general problem of hemispherical dominance. However, for 
immediate attack on the reading problem it is suggested that the 
two eyes be photographed simultaneously on a high-speed film 
during the reading of ordinary material. Characteristic differences 
in the movements of the two eyes? will probably be revealed, and 
these will give a clue to certain disabilities in reading, such as omis- 
sions and reversals, that have not heretofore been explained satis- 
factorily. 

Charles A. Selzer, of. cit., p. 85. 


2 Charles H. Judd, “Photographic Records of Convergence and Divergence,” 
Yale Psychological Studies, New Series, Vol. I, No. 2. Psychological Review Mono- 
graph Supplements, Vol. VIII, No. 3. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review 
Co., 1907. 











SELECTED REFERENCES ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION" 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The references included in this bibliography (with the exception 
of a few items which came to the writer’s attention too late to be 
included in last year’s list) were published between July 1, 1933, 
and June 30, 1934. These publications discuss significant issues 
relating to the education of teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and in higher institutions. Three criteria were used in select- 
ing from the much larger number of references published those in- 
cluded in this list: (1) objective analyses and statistical accounts of 
important aspects of teacher education; (2) comprehensive reports 
in the form of bulletins, yearbooks, and reports of proceedings; and 
(3) materials which are reasonably accessible. 

567. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES OF THE NATIONAL EDv- 


CATION AssociATION. Thirteenth Yearbook. Oneonta, New York: 
Charles W. Hunt (Secretary, % State Normal School), 1934. 


Reports the proceedings of the 1934 meeting of the association held at Cleve- 
land. 


. BENNETT, Raymonpd D. “A Basis for Selecting the Content of Required 
Courses in Education,” Educational Research Bulletin, XIII (May 16, 
1934), 113-19, 132. 

Describes a plan for selecting and organizing the content of professional courses 
for teachers, using as a basis the list of activities developed by Charters and 
Waples in The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. 


569. Brink, WiLi1aM G. “Integration of Theory and Practice in the Profes- 
sional Education of Teachers: An Experimental Study,” Educational 
Trends, III (February, 1934), 21-27. 

Presents the results of a controlled experiment to determine the value of pur- 
suing a course on the methods of teaching in high school while doing practice 
teaching. 


See also Item 4or in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 1934, 
number and Items 502 and 565 in the November, 1934, number of the Elementary School 
Journal, and Item 577 in the December, 1934, number of the School Review. 
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. Brooks, FowLeEr D. (Editor). Abstracts of Papers at the Cleveland Meeting, 
1934. Yearbook XXII of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 68. 
Reports the proceedings of the 1934 meetings, the general theme of which was 
“Improving the Training of Teachers.” 


. Brown, Epwin J., and TRUSLER, Victor T. “Admission Requirements in 
Teachers’ Colleges,”’ School and Society, XX XIX (February 24, 1934), 
252-55. 

Summarizes the academic requirements for admission to 114 institutions in 34 
different states as reported in the latest catalogues of the respective institutions. 


. Butscu, R. L. C. “The Preparation of Teachers,” Teacher Personnel, pp. 
273-80. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 3. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1934. 

Reviews research in teacher-training from November, 1930, to January, 1934, 
with particular reference to certification and course requirements and the level 
of training required for different positions. 


. Byram, Harotp Moore. Some Problems in the Provision of Professional 
Education for College Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 576. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. Pp. vi+21o. 

Summarizes information secured from professional literature and college cata- 
logues and from a check list concerning the nature and the value of pre-employ- 
ment professional education for college teachers. 


. CALIVER, AMBROSE. Education of Negro Teachers. National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol. IV. United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 10, 1933. Pp. x+124. 

Presents the results of a national study of the education of negro teachers, with 
special reference to supply and demand and the amount and nature of the aca- 
demic and professional preparation required. 


. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Legal Problems of State Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers’ Colleges,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 
371-81. 


Discusses court decisions dealing with (1) location, corporate status, and su- 
ability of normal schools and teachers’ colleges and (2) personal relationships 
involving the status and rights of teachers and students. 


. ConcER, N. A Study of the Content of Professional Courses in Education in 
Institutions of Higher Learning in Oklahoma. State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction Bulletin No. 133. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1933. Pp. 70. 


Presents an analysis of 531 professional courses in education, including a total 
of 10,579 topics, submitted by 23 institutions of higher learning in Oklahoma. 
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. Cook, KATHERINE M. “The Education of Teachers and the Financial 
Crisis.” United States Office of Education Circular No. 110, 1933. Pp. 
36 (mimeographed). 

Discusses the ways and means used by teachers’ colleges in attempts to func- 
tion at or near normal efficiency on greatly reduced budgets. Considers state- 
wide policies, individual institutional policies, and temporary adjustments. 


. COxE, WARREN W., and CoRNELL, ETHEL L. Pre-Service and In-Service 
Training of Elementary School Teachers. Educational Monographs of the 
New York State Teachers Association, No. 2. Albany, New York: New 
York State Teachers Association, 1932. Pp. xvi+104. 

Presents the results of an analysis of information concerning the position, 
training, and teaching difficulties of recent normal-school graduates. Con- 
structive suggestions based on the findings are given. 


. Crass, A. L. “Bibliography of Studies Dealing Wholly or in Part with 
the Training School,” Peabody Journal of Education, X (September, 
1932), 98-114. 

Presents an extended bibliography of books, magazine articles, theses, bulle- 
tins, reports, and records concerned with training schools. 


. Davis, Catvin O. ‘Academic Majors and Minors,” North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, VIII (January, 1934), 373-92. 

Presents an analysis of data from thirty-one universities and colleges in the 
North Central area to determine actual practices with respect to the require- 
ment of majors and minors. 


. Dean, CHARLES D. “A Participation School: Montana’s Experiment,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX (December, 1933), 
671-74. 

Describes a unique plan of providing classroom contacts for prospective teach- 
ers and discusses the advantages of the plan. 


. Drevricxs, Ropert K. “Teacher Supply and Demand in Indiana,” 
Teachers College Journal, V (January, 1934), 181-87, 191. Terre Haute, 
Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College. 

Reports enrolment trends in teacher-training institutions of Indiana for the 
years 1929-33, the occupations of graduates for the same period, and the per- 
centages of 1931 and 1932 graduates teaching during the year following gradua- 
tion. 


. DEYoE, GEORGE P. Certain Trends in Curriculum Practices and Policies in 
State Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 606. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. Pp. vit+104. 

Analyzes and interprets trends in curriculum practices and policies in state 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges with respect both to professional and non- 
professional functions and fields of service. 
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584. Donovan, H. L. “Teacher Training for the New Age,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XIX (November, 1933), 578-88. 


Presents an analysis of the type of teacher needed for the new age, including 
principles underlying teacher-training curriculums. 


. Educating for the New Age. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Teacher- 
training Conference Conducted by North Texas State Teachers College, 
Vol. IV. Bulletin of the North Texas State Teachers College, No. 106. 
Denton, Texas: North Texas State Teachers College, 1934. Pp. 150. 
Contains the proceedings of the fourth annual teacher-training conference, 
the central theme of which was “Educating for the New Age.” 


. ELIASSEN, R. H., and ANDERSON, EArt W. “Investigations of Teacher 
Supply and Demand Reported in 1933,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XIII (January 17, 1934), 12-16. 


Summarizes the chief contributions of twenty investigations of teacher supply 
and demand. 


. FREDERICK, ROBERT W., and BOOKHEIM, ARNOLD. “‘A Study of the Effects 
of Concentrated and Scattered Professional Training on Success in 
Teaching,” School and Society, XX XVIII (November 18, 1933), 683-84. 
Compares the marks made in practice teaching by undergraduates in a teach- 
ers’ college with professional training and the marks made by a group of 
graduate students from other colleges who had had no professional education 
with their undergraduate work. 


. Fritz, Rate A. “Predicting College Marks and Teaching Success for 
Students in a Teachers College,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVII 
(August, 1933), 439-46. 

Reports the results of studies based on records from one hundred women stu- 
dents majoring in education. 


. GARBER, LEE O. ‘‘An Analysis of Some Books Used as Texts in Introduc- 
tory Courses in Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XIX (December, 1933), 652-56. 

Presents the results of an analysis of eleven textbooks to discover the topics 
discussed and the number of pages devoted to each. 


. GILLAND, THomas M. “The Contribution of a Campus Elementary 
School to a Program of Teacher Education,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XTX (October, 1933), 481-95. 

Discusses the organization and administration of a campus elementary school, 
its contribution to the pre-service and the in-service training of teachers, and 
its ultimate area of service. 

. Hac, C. E. Selective Admission to Teacher Preparation. United States 
Office of Education Leaflet No. 39, 1933. Pp. 12. 


Reports the methods employed by seventeen teacher-training institutions to 
control admissions. 
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. HatcHer, Matric Louise. ‘Qualities of Personality Compared with 
Success in Practice Teaching,” Peabody Journal of Education, XI (May, 
1934), 246-53. 

Reports “the relationship between the qualities of personality named and 
success in practice teaching as determined by ratings given by twenty training 
teachers, one supervisor, and one director of practice teaching.” 


. Hit, ClypE M. “Trends in the Teaching of School Administration,” 
School and Society, XXXVIII (July 8, 1933), 33-39. 

Discusses two significant trends in courses in school administration: first, a new 
emphasis on breadth and depth of general knowledge and understanding and, 
second, continuous contact with current problems of administration. 


. Hoke, R. L. “Giving the Teachers College Slant to Academic Subject- 
Matter,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (May, 1934), 
392-96. 

Discusses four ways in which the study of academic subject matter may con- 
tribute to the preparation of teachers. 


. Horton, Byrne J. “An Annotated Bibliography on the Supply and De- 
mand of Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX 
(December, 1933), 675-90. 

Presents an annotated bibliography of 132 references. 


. Hurp, A. W. “Some Aspects of the Education of Teachers of Science in 
State Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XX (January, 1934), 35-44. 

Reviews and interprets the results of several studies and discussions of the 
training of prospective teachers of science. 

. Jonnson, Harry C. “An Analysis of Student-Teacher Activity Reports in 
the Field of Social Science,”’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XX (February, 1934), 123-32. 

Presents an analysis of the entries on activity rating blanks to determine the 
number and the quality of the activities engaged in by student teachers during 
different terms. 


. Jupp, Cuares H. “The Systematic Organization of Courses in Educa- 
tion,”’ School Review, XLI (October, 1933), 575-84. 

Discusses critically current instruction in various fields of education and 
recommends a series of studies and experiments designed to systematize the 
work in education. 


. Laycock, SAM R. “The Bernreuter Personality Inventory in the Selection 
of Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (Janu- 
ary, 1934), 59-63. ; 

Reports the correlations between marks in practice teaching made by eighty 
students and ranks on the four scales of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
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600. LAYMAN, A. E. “Increasing Normal School Efficiency through Long-Term 
Planning,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (January, 
1934), 1-18. 
Discusses eleven principles or policies underlying long-term planning that 
have been agreed to in general by a representative cross-section of the various 
agencies interested in teacher-training institutions. 


. Murra, WIitBour F. “Induction of Student-Teachers by Participation,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (January, 1934), 26-34. 


Discusses advantages of inducting student-teachers through participation and 
refers briefly to the procedures proposed by several experts in this field. 


. Peterson, A. G. The Training of Elementary and Secondary Teachers in 
Sweden. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 575. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. vi+110. 
Presents an analysis of teacher training in Sweden, including a description of 
the present educational system and the specific provisions made for training 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 


. PETERSON, Francis Epwin. Philosophies of Education Current in the 
Preparation of Teachers in the United States. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 528. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. Pp. vit+148. 

Describes the methods used in discovering views concerning certain crucial 
issues and presents the results of their application among staff members in insti- 
tutions for the professional preparation of teachers. 


. Preparation and Improvement of Teachers: A Report of a Conference Held 
at Northwestern University, October 28-29, 1932. Evanston, Illinois: 
School of Education, Northwestern University, 1933. Pp. 148. 
Includes various papers concerning the pre-service preparation of teachers and 
their improvement in service. 


. Prescott, DANIEL A. The Training of Teachers. Studies in Education, 
No. 5. Rutgers University Bulletin, Series IX, No. 8. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: School of Education, Rutgers University, 1933. Pp. 36. 


Describes a unique program for the training of teachers, which is presented 
largely to suggest and raise questions. 


. Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference on Teacher Education Held at 
the Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, May 5 and 6, 
1933. Teachers College Journal, Vol. V, No. 1. Terre Haute, Indiana: 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1933. Pp. 172. 


Includes the papers read at the conference, many of which related to extra- 
curriculum activities. 
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. PuttiamM, Roscor. “Some Principles To Be Observed in Making a 
Teacher-training Curriculum,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XX (February, 1934), 106-12. 

Discusses ten principles underlying the curriculum for prospective teachers. 


. REINHARDT, Emma. “Distribution of Student-Teachers’ Time,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XX (December, 1933), 696-700. 
Summarizes data showing how much time students devote to practice teaching, 
the distribution of time among various teaching activities, and the variations 
within an institution and with other teacher-training institutions. 


. Ricu, R. W. The Training of Teachers in England and Wales during the 
Nineteenth Century. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1933. Pp. 286. 

Traces the evolution of teacher training in England and Wales during the nine- 
teenth century from the experiments in the early monitorial training centers 
to the work of the training colleges and universities at the close of the century. 


. Rucc, Earte U. “Issues in Teacher Education: Suggested by Analyses 
of Permanent Record Charts of Students in Selected Teachers Colleges,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (November, 1933), 161-78. 
Summarizes data for 1,457 record cards of graduates of twenty teachers’ col- 
leges and discusses basic issues in teacher education suggested by them. 


. SHANNON, J. R. “An Experiment in Teacher Prognosis,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XX (April, 1934), 290-97. 

Reports the results of efforts of “ten carefully selected administrative officers, 
professors, and psychologists” to pick out “prospective teachers of merit from 
the Freshman class by means of visual inspection or of personal interviews.” 


. SHRINER, WALTER O. ‘Methods Courses in Teacher Education,” Teachers 
College Journal, V (May, 1934), 207-10, 214. Terre Haute, Indiana: 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


Considers the validity of methods courses in three divisions of instruction: 
basic or general principles in the department of education, special methods in 
subject-matter departments, and guidance in teaching under departmentally 
trained supervisors. 


. SIEDLE, THEODORE A. ‘Trends in Teacher Preparation and Certification,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (March, 1934), 193- 
208. 


Summarizes important facts and trends revealed by a review of literature re- 
lating to teacher preparation and certification. Presents a bibliography of 
recent articles and reports. : 


. SmitH, W.R., OBRiEN, F. P., and Baytes, E. E. The Value of Professional 
Training in Education. University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, 
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Special Number. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas, 1933. 
Pp. 16. 

Points out weaknesses in the report on “Required Courses in Education” 
of the American Association of University Professors (published .n the Bulletin 
of the Association for March, 1933) and discusses functions and accomplish- 
ments of professional training which were given little or no attention in the 
report. 


. SPERLE, D. HENRYETTA. The Case Method Technique in Professional Train- 
ing. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 571. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi+oz2. 

Reports a survey of the use of case studies as a method of instruction in selected 
fields and a study of its application to the training of student teachers in a 
teachers’ college. 


. STOWE, A. Monroe. “Liberal Arts Colleges and the Professional Prepara- 
tion of High-School Teachers,” School and Society, XX XVIII (Septem- 
ber 30, 1933), 435-37: 

Discusses the conflicting views of liberal-arts colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions and emphasizes the importance of the cultural objective of depart- 
ments of education in a liberal-arts institution. 


. Supervisors of Student Teaching, Fourteenth Annual Session. Tiffin, Ohio: 
E. I. F. Williams (Secretary-Treasurer, % Heidelberg College), 1934. 
Pp. 120. 

Describes in detail practices with respect to student teaching in ten selected 
institutions and presents a brief summary of practices in forty-one other insti- 
tutions. 


. THORPE, CLEATA. “Education Curriculums of Teacher-training Institu- 
tions of the North Central Association,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIV (December, 1933), 286-97. 


Presents the results of a catalogue study of the number and the types of cur- 
riculums offered, the extent to which the education courses are in differentiated 
fields, and the extent to which certain groups of courses are offered and re- 
quired. Gives also a comparison of offerings in institutions of different types. 


TURNBULL, G. H. “The Influence of Previous Teaching Experience on Re- 

sults Obtained by Students in a University Department of Education,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, IV, Part I (February, 1934), 
I-10. 
Reports the results of a study of the work of 750 students, 181 of whom had had 
teaching experience, to determine the effect of previous teaching experience on 
achievement in practice teaching, in educational theory, and in other courses 
leading to the degree. 
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. Uttricu, Fetrx Hermutu. “The Status of Professional Training in Edu- 
cational Psychology,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (No- 
vember, 1933), 200-206. 

Compares the number and the variety of the courses in educational psychology 
offered in fifty colleges and universities in 1921-22 and 1931-32. 


. Umstattp, JAMEs G. Supply and Demand of College Teachers. Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1933. Pp. 42. 
Summarizes the results of a survey of the supply and the demand of college 
teachers as reported by 184 higher institutions. 


. Watson, Grapys Hrppre. Success and Failure in the Teaching Profession. 
New York: Gladys Hipple Watson (Columbia University), 1932. Pp. 
100. 


Presents the results of an exploratory study to determine, through the use of 
tests and other means, the characteristics of students for whom predictions of 
success or failure have been made. 


. WEBB, L. W. “Some Trends in Educational Psychology,” Educational 
Trends, III (April, 1934), 20-27. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Discusses “profound changes in emphasis” in educational psychology as shown 
by a comparison of recent textbooks in that field. 


. Woopy, Tuomas. “Clio and the Teacher; or, the Place of History of Edu- 
cation in the Education of Teachers,” School and Society, XXXIX 
(March 17, 1934), 321-30. 

Discusses the functions which the history of education should serve in the train- 
ing of teachers. 


. YAUKEY, JAMES V., and ANDERSON, PauL L. “A Review of the Literature 
on the Factors Conditioning Teaching Success,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XIX (October, 1933), 511-20. 

Summarizes the findings of various investigators concerning the qualities which 
can be measured and used by teacher-training institutions in limiting the num- 
ber certified for teaching. 








Cducational Critings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Education a social process.—The present felt need for extending social control 
and the desire to do so in a manner which does not violate democratic traditions 
pose an educational problem. If the area of co-operative action is to be ex- 
panded and the area of individualistic, competitive action is to be contracted, 
a higher social intelligence and more marked social attitudes must obtain in the 
citizenry. Under these conditions any significant addition to the literature 
which emphasizes the social character of education should be warmly welcomed. 

Tuttle’s book! falls in this category. While it has the merit of timeliness, it 
is in no sense a treatise written in response to the immediate social ills but is a 
fundamental discussion of the school in society, of the social nature of the learn- 
ing process, and of the social education contributed by out-of-school influences. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I treats of “The Goal of Educa- 
tion,” which is defined as, essentially, social progress: ‘The aim of education is 
not to produce a condition but to set up a process. In other words, education 
seeks not so much social achievement as social progress” (p. 53). Criteria of 
progress, which will serve also as specific goals of education, are appreciations 
of health, beauty, intellectual discovery, freedom, fellowship, play, socialization 
of wealth, and altruism. ‘Psychological Processes” is the subject of Part II. 
The emphasis here is on the social nature of the laws of learning and on utiliza- 
tion of the law of effect to create the attitudes and interests essential to a good 
member of society. “The feelings secure action; they propel; they are dynamic; 
they constitute the motive. But they have no power of giving direction to ac- 
tivity That is the task of the intellect” (p. 170). “Social intelligence func- 
tions only in so far as social interests have been cultivated” (p. 193). Part III, 
“Society as an Educative Agency,” is an analysis of the unconscious but in- 
evitable education which society gives its children. The author points to the 
home, to play groups, and to community life as educative influences. “Could 
society but be made self-conscious of its function as teacher of its own young, 
the problems of education and the consequent problems of civilization would be 
greatly lightened” (p. 322). ‘The School as a Social Agency” is the subject of 
Part IV. It deals primarily with the attainment of each of the eight apprecia- 


* Harold S. Tuttle, A Social Basis of Education. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1934. Pp. x+590. $3.00. 
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tions named above. Woven into the chapters is the conception of the school as 
an instrument for affording social experience and the necessity of guiding and 
conditioning that experience so that the pupil grows in social attitudes and 
skills. 

The book is philosophical and theoretical in character. The author says 
definitely that he has not attempted “‘a mere catalogue of social and educational 
data” but “‘the presentation of a definite thesis” (p. vii). Accordingly, there is 
much sifting and summarizing of the literature of social and educational theory. 
Logical reasoning is continually the method of the discourse, and frequently 
theory is uttered with the assurance of established fact. Occasionally the ap- 
plications of theory to school practice are stated in too monitorial a manner. 
Because of the absence of concrete data, a style which is lacking in color, and a 
tendency to be repetitious, the book is not easy to read. 

For its elucidation of a point of view which must prevail in practice if the 
schools are to make an effective contribution to the emerging society, teachers, 
school administrators, and students of education will find Professor Tuttle’s 
book helpful. It is another blow at the too-prevalent conception of the school 
as an instrument for the attainment of individual advantage. It gives effective 
emphasis to the training of feelings and emotions as fundamental to genuine 


socialization. 
PERCIVAL W. Hutson 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Another introductory book in education —No fewer than a score of textbooks 
for introductory courses in education have appeared since 1918, when Judd pub- 
lished his Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education (Ginn and Company). 
Orientation books with 1934 as the date of publication which have come to the 
attention of the writer are the book under review,! William H. Burton’s [ntro- 
duction to Education (D. Appleton-Century Company), Lester M. Wilson and 
I. L. Kandel’s Introduction to the Study of American Education (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons), and Gerald Alan Yoakam and Robert Gilkey Simpson’s Am Intro- 
duction to Teaching and Learning (Macmillan Company). 

Burton maintains that, in addition to his own point of view, which empha- 
sizes the nature of modern society and the place of education therein, five other 
approaches are represented in introductory textbooks: (1) the scientific study 
of education, (2) description of the school and other factors, (3) analysis of 
teaching, (4) historical background, and (5) discussion of career opportunities. 
Douglass’ book stresses most the second and the fourth of these approaches; it 
is chiefly a rather detailed description of the American school system, with a 
treatment of the historical background in a number of the chapters, such as 
those dealing with preschool, elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
Other topics discussed are: costs, objectives, the curriculum, methodology, 


: Aubrey A. Douglass, The American School System: A Survey of the Principles and 
Practices of Education. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xii+492. 
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measurement, occupational training, part-time and adult education, excep- 
tional children, rural education, extra-curriculum activities, teaching staff, 
organization and administration of education, and current issues. 

The recent textbooks in this field reveal a decided trend toward a more com- 
prehensive factual treatment of the problems involved, with more documenta- 
tion and references than were included in the much briefer books of a few years 
ago. This type of treatment necessitates, in most instances, five hundred or 
more pages; Burton’s recent book is in excess of eight hundred pages. Douglass 
presents his data in forty-three figures and sixteen tables, with a liberal amount 
of factual material distributed through the body of the text. The brief state- 
ment of the problem under consideration at the beginning of each chapter is a 
good pedagogical and study device. At the end of each chapter are discussion 
questions, topics for investigation, and well-selected readings of relatively recent 
date. The organization within the chapters is good, numerous subheadings 
facilitating rapid reading. 

CaRTER V. Goop 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Methods of teaching English—The two companion volumes dealing with 
English instruction in elementary schools by Paul McKee? are characterized 
by many admirable features, of which two stand out prominently. First, the 
author is everywhere committed to the theory of social utility. What should be 
taught, where it should be taught, and how it should be taught are all to be de- 
termined on the bases of the important needs and of the learning capacities of 
the learners. The second outstanding feature is that McKee attempts to draw 
conclusions and to make recommendations when and only when credible results 
of objective research are available. For example, because reliable evidence is 
lacking ‘‘concerning the child’s present use of specific language forms at given 
grade levels” and because “‘there is insufficient evidence available concerning the 
difficulty of specific language forms at various grade levels” (Language in the 
Elementary School, p. 383), the author refrains from making any final pronounce- 
ments on the specific issues involved. However, he does present in a highly use- 
ful way several programs of grade placement which at least have some justifica- 
tion on the research basis. 

The language volume is divided into four major parts. Part I develops the 
four important problems involved: the selection of items to be taught, the grade 
placement of items, the determination of methods to be used, and the measure- 
ment of pupil accomplishment. Part II treats these four problems as they apper- 
tain to spelling; Part III, as they relate to language and composition; Part LV, 
as the four relate to writing. McKee’s treatment of spelling is the most satis- 


ta) Paul McKee, Language in the Elementary School: Spelling, Composition, and 
Writing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xii+482. $2.00. 
b) Paul McKee, Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xii+592. $2.00. 
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factory merely because research in that field is at present far more reliable than 
it is in the fields of language and of handwriting. 

The volume on reading and literature presents the general characteristics of 
the reading program (chapter ili), lays stress on the work type of silent reading 
(chapter iv), treats extensively the preparatory program in comprehension and 
the programs for the respective grades (chapters v—viii), emphasizes the type of 
reading essential to effective study (chapters ix—xii), and considers the develop- 
ment of reading tastes and interests in literature as such (chapters xiii and xiv). 

Curriculum-makers in general will probably be most attracted by the reading 
program for the respective grades, but the reviewer considers that the most vital 
contribution of the volume lies in the relation developed between reading and 
study. 

McKee treats in elaborate detail Ernest Horn’s five groups of silent-reading 
abilities: the ability to comprehend material read, the ability to locate informa- 
tion, the ability to select and evaluate materials read, the ability to organize 
what is read, and the ability to remember the essential parts of what is read. 
These general abilities are, in turn, broken up into specific abilities, and grade 
placements of items of instruction are suggested. 

Perhaps it is not unfair to remark that McKee presents far less experimental 
evidence in the reading volume than in the language volume. Footnotes are 
far more numerous in the language volume than in the reading volume. Indeed, 
an astonishing question arises: Has research in the language aspects of English 
really progressed farther than it has in the reading branches? So confident is 
the reviewer in the workmanship of this author that he believes the question, 
so far as volume of research is concerned, must be answered affirmatively. If so, 
the reason is not far to seek. Research in reading, when it advances beyond the 
level of petty details, is really research in processes of thinking and, as such, is 
a difficult business. Most language research has been a piling-up of evidence 
concerning petty details and, as such, is an easy business, which produces 
evidence big in amount but small in value. We shall never have vital research 
in the language aspect of English until we realize that communication, usually 
called “composition,” is, like reading, essentially a series of processes in thinking. 
This aspect of language has been neglected by research. 

The preceding paragraph is by no means an implied criticism of the volumes 
in hand. These books are beyond question the most carefully prepared, the 
most highly useful, and the most reliable monographs at present available in 
the elementary-school English field. Students of the English curriculum and 
methods of teaching who use these books will universally acknowledge a debt 


of gratitude to the author and the publishers. 
R. L. Lyman 


Orientation in physical education—Until recently reference to numerous 
books and articles was necessary to give one a comprehensive view of physical 
education. While much has been written on history, principles, administration, 
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and methods in this field, especially since the World War, there has been no 
broad general treatise. Happily, the need for a comprehensive general textbook, 
which provides enough material in one volume to enable a person to understand 
the scope and the significance of physical education, has now been met.! This 
book can be used for orientation in physical education by professional students, 
classroom teachers, educational administrators, and laymen. A person can now 
secure a liberal education on the history, objectives, principles, organization, 
content, and teaching methods in physical education by reading this one volume. 

The content of the book is organized in units which, according to the author, 
are based on an analysis of the school situations met by teachers. The first 
three chapters give attention to the functional basis of physical education and 
to the historical development of the influences which helped to shape the early 
and the modern program. The need for physical education; its relation to social 
change; criteria for selecting content; the contributions of history; the influ- 
ences of Christianity, scholasticism, and realism; and the influences of Rous- 
seau, Basedow, Guts Muths, and of such modern leaders as Hartwell, Hitch- 
cock, Hetherington, Lewis, Sargent, Wood, and Williams are some of the topics 
discussed. Chapters iv and v have to do with aims, objectives, and significance 
of physical education in the school program. Objectives are classified into edu- 
cational and administrative, and the contributions of the objectives of physical 
education to the objectives of general education are considered. Chapters vi 
and vii consider health education, including the functions of the school health 
service, the health supervision of the school environment, and the nature and 
the importance of health instruction. Chapter viii contains valuable standards 
for the physical-education program, including the activities to be promoted, 
length of periods, time allotment, sizes of classes, personnel, teaching load, 
facilities, and equipment. In chapter ix is presented the content of the program 
from Grade I through college. The importance and the foundation of method in 
physical education are discussed in chapter x. The need for a knowledge of 
child nature is indicated, and the principles of physiology, anatomy, psychology, 
and sociology involved in method are clearly shown. The next two chapters have 
to do with teaching methods. In the discussion of the psychology of physical 
education given in chapter xi, the author applies the laws of learning to the 
field, and in the next chapter lesson-planning, motivation, and the use of devices 
are discussed. Chapters xiii and xiv cover class organization, discipline, and 
classification of pupils, and chapters xv and xvi are devoted to the principles and 
the administration of athletics. The final chapter discusses physical education 
as a vocation and treats types of work in the field open to teachers, the prepara- 
tion needed, the remuneration, the qualifications of teachers, and professional 
ethics. 

This volume should prove of particular value in courses designed to ac- 
complish a professional orientation of physical-education students. It may well 


t Jackson R. Sharman, Introduction to Physical Education. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viii+318. $2.00. 
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be used as a textbook, as the author suggests, during the semester immediately 
preceding the work of the directed teaching. Undoubtedly, one of the greatest 
uses to which this treatise may be put is in professional courses designed to pre- 
pare general classroom teachers, who are rather generally required to teach 
physical education. The book is timely in this respect because the certification 
provisions in many states and the curriculums in most teachers’ colleges require 
at least one professional course in physical education for prospective classroom 
teachers. The illustrative materials and the practical application of data make 
it easy for the reader to understand and apply the contents of the book. The 
materials are presented in excellent style, arrangement, and print. 

Apparently, the author has had difficulty in determining just what and how 
much should be included in a treatise of this kind. This difficulty is evidenced 
by the fact that some topics are discussed rather fully and are somewhat in- 
volved, while others are treated sparingly or not at all. The discussion of the 
significance of physical education, which includes discussion of the modification 
of original tendencies, conditioned reflexes, education of emotions, training in 
sportsmanship, etc., is an example of the former full treatment. The discussion 
of tests and measurements illustrates the latter spare treatment. Moreover, a 
disproportionate amount of space seems to be given to athletics, to the neglect 
of other activities in the program. 

There is no doubt, however, that this book is one of the very few, and is cer- 
tainly the most complete, to be written for the purpose of orientation in physical 
education. It should be read, not only by professional health and physical edu- 
cators, but by busy general educators and laymen as well, who have insufficient 


time to read in detail but who can get much from a broad general treatise. 
W. L. HucHEs 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The development of the child-guidance clinic—The first child-guidance clinic 
began work in Chicago twenty-five years ago. More than two hundred full- 
and part-time clinics are now serving American communities. This service has 
become so rapidly and so firmly established that it appears to have indicated 
a widespread need. It is timely, therefore, that the growth of this movement 
should be traced and some appraisal of its present status and probable develop- 
ment be undertaken. Such an appraisal has appeared in a publication of the 
Commonwealth Fund.? , 

The authors are exceptionally competent to present this discussion. The com- 
ment and the illustrations are drawn most frequently from the clinics established 
as a result of demonstrations financed by the Commonwealth Fund. Both au- 
thors have been associated with this demonstration program, and the senior 
author, Dr. George S. Stevenson, as director of -the Division on Community 


George S. Stevenson and Geddes Smith, Child Guidance Clinics: A Quarter Century 
of Development. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. viii+186. $1.50. 
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Clinics of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, has for years been in 
close touch with child-guidance clinics throughout the country. 

The book is presented in two sections. Section I, designated ‘The Rise of 
the Clinics,” contains three chapters under the following titles: “Backgrounds 
of Child Guidance,” “The Pioneer Clinics,”’ and ‘‘The Demonstration Clinics.” 
Section II, ““The Clinics Today,” is composed of nine chapters under the titles: 
“The Present Pattern,” ‘“The Approach to the Case,” “The Selection of Cases,” 
“Clinical Services and Procedures,” ‘The Clinic Staff,” “Educational Services,” 
“The Clinic in the Community,” ‘Evaluation and Research,” and “Trends and 
Possibilities.” 

In one sense, this book is directed to the general reader. It is written with a 
minimum of technical language and deals with a situation which is essentially 
a problem for the community at large. In another sense, the book is directed 
to a more restricted group, for it merges the experiences of psychiatrists, social 
workers, and psychologists. There is yet another group for whom this book is 
dripping with meaning, namely, those teachers and administrators who are 
professionally and scientifically concerned with public education. The following 
quotations are offered as evidence for this statement. 

Experience in St. Louis emphasized a fact already brought out elsewhere—that 
many of the children coming into court were past the stage of prevention and had long 
been known to schools and social agencies as serious problems. This pointed to social 
agencies, particularly children’s agencies, and to schools, as affording a better medium 
of approach in preventing delinquency than the juvenile court [pp. 24-25]. 

In the eight clinics permanently established as the direct result of demonstrations, 
the pattern of child guidance had been clarified. The focus of professional attention 
had shifted from delinquency and the court to the more subtle evidences of non-adjust- 
ment in the home and school [p. 47]. 

A large majority of the children studied come to the clinic between their fifth and 
their fifteenth years, the largest group being ten to fourteen, inclusive [pp. 55-56]. 

It is true that many clinics now handle a number of problems which are of so simple 
a character that psychiatric supervision is unnecessary. As time goes on, however, 
cases of this sort should increasingly be dealt with by those community agencies which 
first come into contact with them, leaving the clinic to care for cases in which a greater 
degree of pathology is found [p. 114]. 

Inasmuch as this review appears in a periodical read primarily by persons 
connected with the work of the public schools, it may not be inappropriate to 
dwell on the implications of the preceding quotations. 

The authors of the book have confirmed an impression which has been grow- 
ing in the minds of educational psychologists who have been associated with the 
development of the child-guidance movement. It is becoming clear that re- 
formatories do not reform, that juvenile courts do not deter, and that there are 
enough expert clinicians to serve only a meager number of the child population 
needing guidance. Since adult breakdown often has its origin in early life and 
since a majority of the behavior and the emotional difficulties of children become 
well advanced during the school life of the child, the challenge, the opportunity, 
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and the actual necessity for the school to undertake the major proportion of the 
child-guidance program are undeniable. The reviewer therefore risks the state- 
ment that, as valuable as the child-guidance clinic has become and as worthy 
as its contribution to the understanding of human behavior and social welfare 
is, the achievement of the child-guidance clinic will always be peripheral and 
not central until it becomes an integral portion of the public-school service to 
the community. The function of the clinician has spread from the psychopathic 
hospital to the court and from the court to the child-guidance unit. The next 
inevitable extension will bring the child-guidance function and point of view 
into the school. The straw is in the wind, and the wind is up. This fact is sig- 
nificant for the psychiatrist, the social worker, the psychologist, the educator, 
and the community. It emphasizes the importance of the appraisal contained 


in this book. 
Howarp YALE McC Lusky 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Seventh-year literature —Three major problems face the compiler of literature 
for the junior high school. First, he must search for selections which have high 
intrinsic interest, which are suitable in theme and style of presentation for his 
youthful readers, and which lie within the vocabulary range of the normal child. 
Second, he must offer a wide variety of materials, for on this factor depends the 
stimulation of voluntary reading. But this variety must not be mere diversity; 
there must be a scheme of organization sufficient to hold together groups of 
selections into some sort of unity to provide point to the child’s reading. Third, 
the compiler must decide what is to be done with the reading: what form of 
exercise, discussion, or parallel reading is to be conducted so that the child will 
actually grow in ability to read, to enjoy, and to cultivate taste. 

It is interesting to note the manner in which Goldwasser meets these require- 
ments in his Junior Literature His selections are interesting, suitable, and 
easy to read. In his choice of materials the guiding factor has been provision for 
exploration, one of the chief goals of the junior high school. To the pupil he says: 
“The real reason for this book [is] enjoyment. If you honestly have that, your 
reading is successful” (p. ix). 

In the matter of organization Goldwasser chooses types rather than topics. 
Part One contains sections headed ‘‘Poetry”’; “Narrative”; “Letters, Essays, 
Speeches”; and “Plays.” Part Two follows with “Narrative Poetry,” ‘Lyric 
Poetry,” “Patriotic Poetry,” “Nonsense,” ‘‘Stories,”’ “Biography and Travel,” 
“Letters,” “Essays,” and “A Play.” It is a very serious question whether at 
this level of instruction the organization by types is the most felicitous. The 
natural interests of the junior high school child lie in concrete things rather than 
in abstract types. The child is interested in a story because it is about a dog, 
an aeroplane, or a voyage of discovery; that it is called a prose narrative is a 


* David Goldwasser, Nelson’s Junior Literature: Seventh Year, Part One, pp. xvi+ 
332; Seventh Year, Part Two, pp. xx+330. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. 
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“grown-up” fact of small concern to him. Hence, the division of his reading 
into the artificial classifications of lyric poetry, narrative, letters, etc., seems to 
the reviewer just another example of the persistence of adult logic over child 
psychology. 

The third requirement Goldwasser touches sparingly. Most of the selections 
are introduced by brief head notes and are followed by a few obvious questions, 
almost exclusively of the factual type. There are few questions or activities 
which would lead to the pupil’s growth either in the habit of voluntary reading 
or in the cultivation of his taste for reading. In short, the two books, despite the 
words of the Preface, are schoolbooks; they present “literature” as a school 
activity only faintly related to life and even more slightly connected with the 
voluntary, leisure reading of the child. 

It is fair to add that the books are attractively printed and bound and are 
very convenient in size. The illustrations, however, are meager, Part Two con- 
taining only 14 part-page sketches in 330 pages of text. 

RosBert C. PooLey 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Colonial background of the United States——Woodburn and Hill bring sub- 
stantial and needed qualifications to a retelling of the familiar story of early 
American history. University scholarship, tempered by careful attention to 
problems of organization and presentation in schools, has produced a balanced 
and teachable textbook for the intermediate grades. No striking innovations 
appear, although recent tendencies are reflected in the grouping of chapters into 


six large divisions (each introduced by an “overview’’) in the attention to word 
lists, and in the carefully prepared tests and suggested activities which close 
each chapter. 

The account is chronological and comprehensive. The immediate European 
background of colonization is sketched. Spanish achievement is recorded 
sympathetically and with some fulness. The treatment of Indians is scattered 
but reasonably well rounded in the end. Canada and each of the thirteen 
colonies receive separate attention—a process in which the six unifying themes 
yield to the traditional chronological-geographical organization. Social and eco- 
nomic development receive competent treatment, although the main attention 
is to the narrative of exploration, settlement, and military and political struggle. 

The illustrations include reproductions of old prints, modern photographs 
and photographs of modern paintings, scenes from the “Chronicles of America”’ 
photoplays, and six colored plates. The illustrations are attractive, but ade- 
quate discrimination between the authentic and the imaginative is lacking. Al- 
though some of the illustrations are effectively used, the full teaching value of 
most of them has not been extracted. Maps are numerous and well placed but 
often are too small and overcrowded for effective use. 


t James A. Woodburn and Howard C. Hill, Early America: A History of the United 
States to 1789. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. x+470. $1.20. 
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Reference is made to a small number of primary accounts—to the story of 
Marco Polo and to the Jesuit Relations, for example—but the suggestions for 
additional readings are confined to secondary treatments prepared for children, 
and little attention is given to the sources of our historical information or to 
those classics of historical literature which are adapted to the interests and 
abilities of pupils in the intermediate grades. 

The narrative is, as would be expected, generally reliable. The repeated 
emphasis, however, on the importance of the capture of Constantinople in 1453 
ignores Lybyer’s research. The account of the American Revolution is in accord 
with patriotic traditions and reflects but little the recent scholarship concerned 
with the subject. The account from 1776 on is hurried and sketchy. 

Virtues nevertheless outweigh faults. The story is well balanced and read- 
able; the volume is attractive; and the carefully planned tests and other teaching 
aids should be warmly and gratefully welcomed by teachers in the middle grades. 


Eruinc M. Hunt 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A textbook series in arithmetic—Before an appraisal can be made of a text- 
book series in arithmetic, it is necessary to have some objective measures which 
can be applied to the series. The best attempt to supply measures for evaluating 
a textbook in arithmetic was made by the California Curriculum Commission 
(Evaluation of Arithmetic Textbooks. Department of Education Bulletin, No. 19. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1932). A score card 
was made allocating one thousand points among twelve different topics. Half 
of the thousand points were given to the following six topics: (1) presentation 
of process, (2) drill material, (3) diagnostic and remedial testing, (4) informa- 
tional arithmetic, (5) provision for individual differences, and (6) physical 
features. A textbook series in arithmetic' was measured in terms of the six items 
enumerated. The California Curriculum Commission limited its final analysis of 
textbooks to six different series. The Champion Arithmetics will be compared, 
with respect to the six characteristics enumerated, with the six series analyzed 
by the California Commission. 

1. The presentation of the process in the series reviewed is very lucid and 
easily comprehended. Each new process is introduced with a concrete problem. 
The descriptive material is printed in a box in order to give it prominence. The 
number of pages of descriptive material is well above the median for the six text- 
books reported by the commission. 

2. The amount of practice or drill material in this series seems to be adequate. 
The reviewer made an analysis of nine textbook series with respect to the 
practice material provided for long division when the divisor is a two-figure 


t Joseph C. Brown, Helen Cook Mirick, Freeman J."Guy, and Albert C. Eldredge, 
Champion Arithmetics: Book One, pp. xxiv-+510, $0.80; Book Two, pp. xxii+512, 
$0.84; Book Three, pp. xxiv-+542, $0.88. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co. 
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number (“Practice Material in the Estimation of the Quotient in Long Division 
Found in Current Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, XX XIII [October, 
1932], 130-41). The number of estimations of the quotient in the Champion 
Arithmetics is greater than the number in any of the nine series previously re- 
ported. 

3. The number of diagnostic and remedial tests in the Champion Arithmetics 
is much above the median number in the six series reviewed by the California 
Curriculum Commission. A commendable feature of the testing program in the 
Champion Arithmetics consists in the arrangement of tests and practice exercises. 
Certain pages are divided laterally. On one side of the page is a diagnostic 
test; on the other side, a series of examples. If any particular example is missed 
in the test, properly graded practice material is immediately available on the 
same page. 

4. The amount of informational material in the series is about the same as 
that given in the median textbook reported by the California Curriculum Com- 
mission. Most of the specific topics in informational arithmetic suggested by 
the commission are treated by the authors of the Champion Arithmetics. 

5. The provision for individual differences in the series under consideration 
is about the same as that in other series which attempt to meet this problem. 
The more difficult material is starred, and the pupil of below-average achieve- 
ment is supposed to omit that phase of the work. 

6. The physical features of the books are commendable. Each page is a unit 
in itself. Colored illustrations are used profusely. There are more colored illus- 
trations in this series than in any reported by the California Curriculum Com- 
mission. However, the format of the third book of the series is not on the same 
high plane as that of the other two books. 

To the reviewer, the most objectionable feature of the series consists in the 
large number of timed tests. Unless the teacher uses the textbook judiciously, 
there may be a tendency to emphasize speed at the expense of accuracy. This 
series is not alone in its emphasis on speed. Another objectionable feature of these 
textbooks is the perpetuation of the short-division form for a one-figure divisor. 
The reviewer would like to see the arithmetic textbooks of the future give only 
the long form of division for all types of divisors. 

In view of the results obtained from the objective measures which were ap- 
plied to this series, the reviewer believes that the Champion Arithmetics will com- 
mand a place among the six best textbooks in arithmetic now in print. 


Foster E. GROSSNICKLE 


STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, JERSEY City, NEw JERSEY 
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